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INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


45 William Street, N. Y. 
Total Assets__.._.-.-$26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 




















JAMES E. PULSFORD, ABTHOR PELL 
Resident Seoretary- Ags.stant Seerctary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Secead Aasistant Secretary. 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 

779 Greenwich Sireet »ud 10 « bingdon : quare,}Y 
Storage and Safe-keeping for surniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, dc., 
received day or night. 











Expenses and advances mage if required. Separate 
rooms of any size, always accessible during business 
hours. Oidest (established 1340), Lowest tx Rate, most 
ACCOMM DATING, extensive und resporsible establish- 
ment in the business. TRUCKSand #XI’RESS WAG- 
ONS built expressiy for the 1emoval of Tou ehold 
Goods, Piavos, Baggage, &c., always ready day or night. 

AGGART, Owner and Proprie’or. 


k. T 
Office, 593 HUDSON STREET, AbingJon Square,N Y. 


il BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 
Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 
Apply to F. G, & C. 8, BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerals, Fossils, Feras, Anupies, 


OULD UHiNA PORCELAIN 
And Curwsittves of Natwee and Art. 
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| NEW YORK BANKERS, — 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 


7) and denominations bought and soid direct 


at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 


,| vesements in Government bonds, tran.fers 


of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collcetion 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and _ Forcign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread. 
needle Street; 


f 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
Ludgate Hill; 
OFFICES. | 919 & 221 Eagware Road; 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge 
Susscrisep Caritav____£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 








HEAD OFFICE, 


Paip-up CaPiTaL_..--.- £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp-.....-- £135,000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jonus, E-q., Chairman, 


Henry Viovg;s East, Esq. Sauvec Josnva, Eeq. 
Anveew Lawair, Esq. Joaquin De Mancna Evq, 
Rosert Liorp, . Wi.ttam Simpson, Esq. 
We. McArgtuva, ~ James E. Vanner, Esq. 

- M. P. Georor Youno, Esq. 
We. Macnavtontan, Esq. Henny Joan ATKINSON, Eag 


Manager: 
Atraep Grouce Kennept. 


Secretary—C. J. Worts, 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri: 
can aud otber Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a‘ euch mo ‘erate rates of Commission as shal) be consid- 
ored consistent With sound mutualadvantage. 
‘Tae interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rites on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
aad 3let December in each year. 

Demand Cheoues and Exchange honored againet ap 
pFoved previous ur simuitineous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Warginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de 
scription of geueral Banking Business 
transacted. 





The Officers and Ulerks of the Bon are pledged not to 


disclose the transactions of any of it* customers. 
1 





__ NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


1.& W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERE:, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Afriea, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and wake tele- 
rraphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
Jalifornia. 





CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBS ‘RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
[LON to ‘be purchase aud sale, on commi:sion, of the 
tbove s ocks for cash. Huis frequent v.sits to and tami- 
arity with the mines of the ‘ Gomstock” lede, and his 
extensive scquaintaoce wm ming circies in Sau Fiancis- 
10, afford him advantages of a superion an. vaiurdle 





furacier 

MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Reventwces President and Directors Shoe and Leather 

jJank ; James B, Co:gate & Cu. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGIIAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Stre -t, New York, publish a handseme eight 
page weekly payer, calied the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they s nd free to any adiress. In addition toa 
large numbe of ed:torials on tiaa cial and business 
topies, it co tains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and s‘wuding of every bon /, stock and security dealt 
in at the Stock Exchange. Mes:rs. Frothingham & Cv., ave 
very «xtensive b.okes, of large exvenence avd tried ir- 
tegrity. In‘add'tion to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Pu's and 
Calls,” now one of the favorite methods of |i gitima e 
specutation. Their sdvic is very valuable, und by tol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metio- 
y olis. 








‘ HAND BOOK a 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SAL BY 


(). H. CROSBY, 19 Willis ‘a, St. N.Y 


PRICE, 62.00, 


MEN AND ‘IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used in the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. RONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OP DLEFERENT METHOD 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BUNDS AND GULD, 








72 PAGES, Sent Farn To any ADDRESS, 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mai) 
and telegraph. Collectiocs made, Money invested and 
intormation given, by 


JOHN HICKLIFG & CO, Bankers and Broxers, 
72 BROAUWAY, NEW YORK, 





OFFICES 
16 South William t 


ae 


SUMMER RETREATS. 
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Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD Conn., 


Now open. Favorable terms for May and June, 
S. T. COZZENS (formeriy of West Poirt), Stam- 
ford, Conn, 


Lake House. 
ISLIP, LONG ISLAND 


Near the Great South Bay and Ocean. Now 
open for the season, fpecial rates for May uid 
Jane or full term, 

AMOS R. STELLENWERFE. 


Highland House, 


GAKRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 
Will open Juoe Ist. For particulars apply to 
Grand Unsion Ho el, 42nd Strest, and 4th Ave 
ou, N.Y. G. F, & W. D. GARRISON. 











Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 rooms, will open in May, 
Apply at the Hivuse, or to F. A, HAMMOND, 
Hot] Koyal, Sixth Aveuue and 420d 8 reet, 
Se D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 
(One h. ui’s ride by Morrie and Essex R.R, Five 








mipotes’ walk from Depot.) 





Ao cxters ou of Bily bedrooma has been lately 
vidud } aodecn improvements and neatly fur 
sisbet, Kept ag a firet-clase fansi.y hotel, Lt ia 
aow ready to show rooms fur the veasun. Apply 
J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


uv 





] 1 ) } 1 Ae A 

SANDS POINT HOTEL 
SANDS POINT, L. I., 
Will open on May let for Summer Gueste. S$ em 
er Sawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
43.d Street, E. R., at 4:16 P.M Retorning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 
&. DUNSPAUGH. 





Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 


Peing entirely renovated and newly furnished , 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876. Every room 








bas gas, electric bells, &c. 
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THE ALBION. 








LATEST 


Corrected Weekly by HENRY C. 





State Bonds. 
Alabama State 53..00ce0-reereee 
do do 

do do &s.. 

A kansas State tis, F. D... 
do do 7s, Railroad. 

$ do do Levee 
California State 7s, gold. 
Connecticut do 6s... « 
do Exemy 

do War Loa 

D laware State 68....-.+.+ 
Gvwrgia do 
do 


do 
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Leu.siaua 


i ee 


6s, 

6s, rs Floating oe 
6s, Levee. atin or a a N 
7s, Peritentiary. 
Be, Levee... lt 5 
8s, do 19) 


OS.ecceeess 


al mB) 
--exempt 1887, J&d 
er 1885, JXd 
oe eel800, ASI &O 





~ do Po do 6s, Sei 

Michigan do 63.,..-+ +++ 
a dO 2B.ceeseeeeees+ee- 1890 M 
innesota do 7s, RR repudiated, 1883 J 
SOUT dO Oiccccceesreoees see BIST 
do do J 





ee ye 





4d 
iai5-16 3 & J, 
do 1886-37 J & J; 
Wew Hampshire do 63, VarIgLseerasessnsee 
New Jersey do 6s, ccccseeed 
New York do Seen 1875-76 JAJ Py } 
do do 63, ....1876-76 do do 
@ os cocreccesss 191 J&d 
ou ede 1877 ht 
cath Carolina do Gs, old, ....++e-e00.! 
" lo do Gs, NC RR..1885 J & J 
do 


do o 
do 6s, eeporsaes 1 





= 
do 6s, emmy F 
nt fo Besccccacesacescsset 

ona <a GBrcccccocvecs cooeesl88l do 
7, Or, untaxable........1836 . . 
Ivania State 5s....+.+.+ J | 
a do 6s of 1867 5-10 Ist do. 
do do 63, {0-15 2nd.....| 

do do 6s, 15-25 3rd..... 
Bhole island do Mevcosesoves sys J & J 
do 7 “aoe .L8t, M & 8B: 
0 OHeececees 1994 F & A 
. 6s, old various...d & J 
do Gs, new 1888.,....d & J 
do ter new 1588.00 2+ & 





do 
enth Carolina 
do 

do 
do 
do , 
do do 6s, Non-fus. dabt- ) 
do 6s old coup....-. i 
do 6s,new coupon’?2 J & J 
do New series.1914, J & J 
do 108.-e-e004-1876 M&S 

do 78 Gold...eeee+-- 
do Gs, ol@....00 lise JI&I 
do Gs, DEW.... Jxd 
do Gis, CONSOIS....-eeee+00. 
do 6s, Ex-maturd ¢. J&d 
do 6s, Second series....+.- 
do 6s, deferred.......d &d 


a City, Bonds, 
Ahan iy V 

ye vio” Im, _ do 
és, Water Loa 81-"92. 

6s, Park Loan do 1915224 
do do de 
JAJ, pamates 


Tennessee 
do 


do 
Texas 


Virginia 
do 














Brook lyn, do 
lo 












Buffalo, N. 
* ete 5s, vi 
Cleveland, Ohio,6s, 
oO 
Cincinpati,do 
do 
do 4 . * 
ie .» 78, sewerage. 
ae do” 7s, municipal. o 
do 7s, South Park 


am. - County, LN, 78+0-+eeeere 
4 harleston, 5 C, 6 per cent st 
Wetroit, Mich., 1s, vario! A 
Biizabeth, N.J Cai cmcansies 
Grand sy Mich 85.s0s-00ee-00d & 0. 
wartford, Conn., 6s... 
—— _.. is. vee ececsees 


N. _o — w r Li J& 





sesnea’ ‘city, 


7%, cu 
do a 7s, Imp'vm’t do ,,..189) 
Louisville Eye 6s, Water, various.....+... 
do 6s, Improvement, various. . 
do Ps 7% Tyr b re Pe 
M his, Te we 6s, J & J, vasious.....06.. 
=" ‘a 6s,M&N, do ..,.1900) 


New Work City és, Water... Feb, MJ, A&D 
6s, Central wavs do 


Philip yo... eee cvece 






GS, MEW coccccessesces 

et. Tots Mo., ts, currency interest.,.. 
6s, gold, BE Aciedcpideccak 

= do 68, dO DOW ssccccccceccces 
Som Francisco, Cal, Ga, POld... cece ceed I 
do do 78, gold, various,...... 

0s. Baal, Mina. » GS.ee.e00-3 & LD, 1898-1900 
do Tdrccccccoell &M, 1874-'90) 





do , 8s, Various.... soos 2138996 
terannah, Ga., 78, old, various... 

do is,new, do ., 

§ = Mo., 78, Vartous...... 

= en 4 ee 

rstede, Onie, D tincoseese 


RSrccerees ccsrecereeeseceee 


wasurnoton, D. C., Securities. 

Permanent Sepoerepess SS 63, gold, 1691, J&J 
Wl, J&J...- 005 

Pendina seer yon Weay Oe acnansanscns 
cong. 68, g’d "92, J&J) 

= leg 6s, g’a, 190? J&) 
Dertificate +Gien’l Imy’t S*, J & J Series. ..) 
erviticoat.. Sewer §¢,J & dBeres.c....0.., 


Water Oertitcate 86. 0.6.56. 6 cer cceee 











1877 


UOTATIONS OF STATE, CITY AND R 


ILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall —. N. Y., omy in Investment Securitics, by whom this 


) Bid. | 


32 


l 0% 
ws 
MGy 
190'y 
lio 


lod 








103 


$3 
97 


7% 
e6R 
99 
87 
6 
95 
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AILROAD BONDS, 


table has been compiled “oxpresaly fer 
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Railroad Bonds. 
Adircadack ! m0... .secsccecsesecsesseesees 
Alabama Centeal Ist mort. 9sg..1001, J & j 
Ala and Chattan’ga Ist m. 8s ¢, —- 99 do 
Albany and Susque. Ist mort. 7s...1838 do 
, 2nd do 78.1885, A&O 
3rd do 7s.1851, M&N 
Alert. — Freder’b’g Ist m 7s, g. 1896, J&D 
Allegheny Valley gener’! do7 10, "96d &d 
do East. Ex. do 73.1910, A&O 
Amer’n Central, Ist m. 8s.....1878, J & J 
Arkansas Central Ist mort. 83 g-..1891, J&J 
Ash. Y’town and Pitts, 1 m 7s, g, 1901, AKO 
Ateb’n «no Pikes Peak 1 m bs, g, 1895, "MEN 
Atchison ard Nebraska Ist m.Ss..’91, M& 
b., vor" a and Sta Fe 1 m. 7s, g, "0,34 
Land grant 7s, ¢, 1902,A&0 
Athol and Enfield 1st m_ 7s, '83-’89-’91,J ¥ J 
AtI’taay.d Kichm’d Air L, 1m. 8°, 1900, do 
Atlanta and West M1 canatecauiecst see 
i aud G’ West’n 1 w. 7s, 9, 1902,J&J 
2nd 7sg, 1002, M &38 
esiantle and Gut cons Istme7e *8"", J&d 
Ati’c, Miss. & O, Cou.lu. , , "ws "A&O 
Atlantic and N, im ts, ...+, 1888, J&d 
Athlone and PaaticL Le, g 1888, 3 & J 
sr ond St. Law, st’ « 10 68,2,184, A&O 
Bali Eagle Vaticy, Ist mort. 6s, 1861,) @&J 
Baltimore avd UD10.....+0++00+ 
de S’k’g Fund 6s, ‘Ter, mT] & ‘j 
dy Bk. cccces reves I &I 
do Useeserseeeee 189) A & O} 
do sterling, 63, ..1°95, M & 8 
do New 4s, g.... 1.2, M&S 
scour and Pot’e ist m. 63, g, 191), J&J 
Ist ma. 68) B20 19 AKO 
Hay © ~ E. Sagimaw 1 m. 10s, 188", 3 & J 
Belfast and Mooseh’d 1 m. 6s, g, 184',M&N 
Bellctountaine R.R. 74, 266.00 Ld9t J &d 
syste d aud 8, [il.1 ryt 8s, 189°, A&O: 
and Madison ist mt; 7s, 1888,J & J 
Bel. Del and Fi’vn 1m g’d ag J&D 
do 2d mert. g’d Gs, 1885, M wr 
do 3d mort. g’d 6s, 1987, F & A 
Booster anJ Albany, New, 7s... 1892, F & A 
Uos., Clivion and Fitch’g 1 m 6s, Sit J 8 J 
do Tm. 7s, cool S9LO IRI 
Bos., Concord & Mont’ 8. F., 6s, 1889, J&J 
Bos., Hertford & Eri2, 1 m. 8, 1900, J & J. 
do 1m. g’d 73, |: be J&Jd. 
amr ss a ‘New i 73). 1s, A & oO} 


6s, . 
Boston aud Maine Ist mort. “tn, 1893, M& N 
Boston and Providence, 7%, .-..-++.1893 J&JI 
Bruns’). and Alb. * 1m. End.6s. g, 1908,A&0, 
7 FP. 2m. 78, & 1893, A&O 
Buff, ! ad. and Hit's Gen. m. 7s, 1 re} 
Bull, © “nie and Mitts'g | m. 7s,-1586, 
Butlal iad Erie mortgage 7+,.. 1882, Ja 5 
uo do = + 1886, Nt 8 


do 
Buff, N, Y and Evie Ist m. "ta 1377, &b 
bufl., N.Y. and Lal. Dm. 6s, g, 1806,J &J 








Bur..C. K. and Min. 1 m. 7s, g, 1919, M & N 
do . 78, g, 1902, F&A 


Butialo and State Line 78....-se0eeseesI& 3) 1 


bw, 





o at m 
Bur. one Missouri kK. va. m. 73, 1893, A&O 
do Cony, 4s....1878,J aJ 
—~ Missc’i (Neb) 1 m. 8s. 1894 J & J) 
rur., and Soutnwest Istm. 5s, !806,M&N 
Cairo, Ark. and Texas | m. 7s, g, 1897,JaJ 
Cairo aud Fulton 1st, mort. 78, g. 1891, Jad 
Cairo and St. Louis Ist mt. 7s, 1901, A&O 
Cairo and Vincen’s Ist mt. 7s, =e &0 
Ual. and Ovegov Lm Gs, g. | 
Cal forn. Pacific 1s* mo: » S- i889, 3 i. 
len and Atlant. ooh 18.8 1903, J wi 
« 










do 2d mtg. 7s, i880, A 
Cam. and Bur. Co Ist mort. 6s, 1897, F & 
Cunada Southern Ist mrt. 7s, g, 1906, J 
Cape Gir. and State J me 1 m 7s, g, 1891 J&d 
Carolina Central | m 6s, g,. 
Carthage and Burlingtou | m 8s, 


97, MAN 


do New mort. 78, ......1000, F & 
Cayuga Lake Ist mortg. 7s, g, 1901, J & D. 
Cedar F lls and Minues lm 7s, 1907, 

G. ms and _— River | m7s...1891-94 
1m 7s, pe man 
ones Reilvoad of Towa, Ist mort. 7s, oy 

Central of New omy 1 m 78, 6.1800, F 

do do mm 73, reese 
Central Pacific (Cal.) ‘ist 63, 3, .... exec ddd 
de = Btute aid 75, G.....c00..000.dkd 
Char. and Savannah g’d | m Gs, 1877, M&S 

Cheraw and Darlington | m Ss, ..1888,AKk0 
Cherry Val’y, Sharon Al’y, 1 ae '99.J&D 
age and Ohio Ist m 6s, g,1899, M&N 
do 2nddo 7s, g,1902,J&J 
Cheshire, R. R, 6s taeeceeeeeeee 1875-80, IRI 
Chester Valley | m 7s......00..1877, M&N 








8. F., mega by M&N 
do Income 7s....1883 A & O 
je, S and wr ath im 58. F., 8s. 1883, J&d 


+1896, J&d 
Chi., and Canada Sout'n ist b. Ta, 192ALKO 
Chi., Cm. and Louisville 1 m 7s... 1887, J&J 
Chi. Clinton and Dubuque | m 8s, 1996.J&D 
C., Dan’e and Vic's Ist m. is. g, 1909,Ak0 
ao Ind. Div. | m. 7s. g, 1912, AKO 
Chi., Decatur aud St. Louis. 1 m.........6. 
Chi., Dubuque and Minn, 1 m $s, 1896J&D 
Chicago and Gt. Kast’n Im 7s, 1893-99 A&O 
Chicago and Lowa | m 8 .........1901, J&d 
Chi., jowa aud Nebraska 1 m 7s, issn, "IKI. 
Chi. and Lake Huron 1 m 7s,....1899, MAN 
Chi., and Mich. L. Shore | m Ss vanousd&s 


0 o 
do 
do 
do 
do 

ot Pekw aud ‘douthw’ . 1 m 8s, 1901 

Chi., KL. and Pacific 1 mi 7s,....1896, J&J 

Chiergo and Southw’n | m 7s, g. 1889, M&N 

Chiluicothe an J Brunswick | m | Ss, 1894, J&D_ 

Cin. Hamiltoa and Day'n 1 m 7s, 1880, M&N/} 
do do 2 m 7s, 1885, J&J! 
do do 3m 8s, 187 7,J&D 

Cinemnati and Baltimore 1 m 7s, 1900, J&J,! 

—— and Indiana 1 m 7s, ..1892 J& D 

do 2m 7s, 1877-82-37, J&J 

Cin., Latay’ sand Chi., | m 7s, g, — M&S 

Cincinnaty aad Martinsv’e 1m 7s, 1906,F&A! 

Qin, and Muskingum Val’y 1 m 7s, 1901,J&J 

Cip., Kichm’d and Chi, lm m 78, cooel Ad 

Cin., Hich’d and F. W. 1m 7s, g, 1922, J&D! 

Cin. ” Bund’sy and Clev’d lm is, 1890, J&D 

Col., 8; rugtield and Cin. 1 m is 1901, M&S 

Cincinn. ti and Springtie!4! m 7s, 1901, A&o 

we Wabash and Michigan Im 7s, 1891,3&d | 

» C., C., and Indianypo’s 1 m is, 1899 M&N- 

Ciera ond Mah'g gv ny 1 m7sv°93 F&A! 
2m 7s, 176. 

vlevettd aad Pittsburgh 3m? ne ITS MAN | 

do do 4 m 6s, ....1892, J&J| 

do C. 3. F.7s 100, 100, MeN! 

Clever'd M. V. and Del. 1 m 7s, ® 1900, IRs 

suena Faius’e ond Ach’la 2m 7s, 1880,5&J 

do 3 m 7s, 1892, A&O,) 

Clewelana and Toledo 8. F. 1 m 7s, 1835,J&J) 

2 Te,-cccseos 1986 Aaa) 

Uol a Central 1 m @, g, «++...18%, 

Oc.., Ohi. and Ind. Cen. ¢.1 m 7 308 Amo! 

Oc. Chicago and Lad. Ven. 2m 70,100F RA! 


Int. m 7s, 1883 MEN 
Con. m 18...... 


scm ita aan 





} 
ay J&I | 
Catawissa Ist mort. 73, msicinctte Fe A| 


ge K3.| 90 


Chiengo wud Alton 1 m 7é..+..22.1093, J & J! 


Chicago aud Milwaukee 1 m 7s,...18985 ad! 
CUhi. and Northw’rn 8. F. 1 m 7s, 1885,FKA 1 
di 


} 
1915 Q! 
Ex.m Te elUARO) i 


m 7s, Ley ms 
F&A) a 


98 
0 
om 


a 
65 


104 


es 


33 
33 
| 12 
Sy 
O& 


or 








"e 
- 
oo 
9 
100 


28 


qu 
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4 


75 


BEE: ms : o2h 8 ee 
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Railroad Bonds. 

Col. and Indiana Central 1 m 7s, 1904, J&dJ. 
Columb’s and Hock’g V’y | m 7s, 1897,A&0. 
Columbus and Xenia | m 7s, ....1890, M&S 
Con. and Passumpsic 8. F 1 m 6s, 18763&D 
Connecticut River S. F. 1 m 6s, ..1578, M&S 
Cotnecticut Valley 1 m 78,....+++: | 1901 J&d 
Connecticut West2rn 1 m 73, «22. 02ll,J&d 
Council Biutfs aud St Joseph m 7s, 188d 
er “ane and Penn 1 m 6s .,.1891, — 
do 8. F. 2 més, 1383, MS& ~ 
ee. oF Valley 1 m $8, ..... 1901, A&O 
Hanbury and Norwalk mort. 7s, 1880-12 J&d 
Danv., = and W’barre | m 7s, 1887,A&0) 

Dan. Ur’e, Bloom. & P’kn 1 m73,g 1909AkO0 
Davenport and St Paul 1m 7s,g, 1911,A&0° 

Day ae and Michigan Ist ment. 78, 1881.d&d 
do Qnd do 7s, 1887, M&S3| 
Daven ¢ and Western 1 m 6s, ......-1893 J&J) 
do M 73, eversccece-oe e195, IRI 
Decatur and E. St. Louis 1m 7s, 1889, F&A 
Delaware R Rim Biaccesvogsece 1875 J&d 








Delaware and Hudson | m.. 189 J&J 
= do im 7.. ‘Tend J&d 
do Lm 78..0-00001977M&N 


Pel., tm and Western 2 ie “Tsai, MAS) 
Del, Lac. and Western c. m 7s, .1892, J&D 
Denver lacific 1 m 73, g, s.++++-1899,M&N 
Den, apd K, Grande Ist m. 7s, g, 1900, M&N 
Des Moines and Ft. Dodge 1 m 6s, 1904, J&J 
Des Moines V — Ist mort 8s ..1877, MK&N 

d> do Land Grant 8s 1898 AXO 
Detroit ani Bay City 1m 8s 1902, MKN.... 
Detroit, Ee }River and Ii m &s, ...1891,J&d 
Detroit Hilisd*te and Ind. } m $s, 1890,d&D) 
Detroit Lan, and L Mich. | m 8s, 189), A&YU 
Detroit and Milwaukee Ist m 7s "1875, M&N 

lo do 2 m 8s ,.--. 1875, 

Det, Monroe and Toledo | m7s, 187 6, F&a 
Detroit and Poutiac | m 7s, --...+.1878,d&d 
Dixon, Peoria and Ha’bal | m 8s, 1878, J&J 
Dubuque and Sioux City | m. 7s ..18%3, J&J! 
Dubuque and Southwe’rn | m 7s, 1883, A&), 
Duok, Warren and Pitts. | m 7-,g, 100,d&D) 


Kast Pennsylvania } m 7s...-...-1888, M&S 
East Tenn. and Georgia 1 m 6s, various J&Jd 
East Tenn. Vir. and Geor, | m 7s, 1900,J&J 
Eastern R. RK, ) aaa 6s. ..1874-93, yon 
do 78, coes-e+s 1887, M 8 
Eastera RR, ary) 1 oP: SIT 1890 eA 
Eastern Shore, Md, | m 6s. 880 J. 












Elizabetht’n and Paducah 1 mn 8s, 1890, Mas) 
Elmira and Wi'liamsport } m 7s... — J&d! 
Elgin and State Line 1 m ts,..--.18 8, J&d 
Evie — im 73.6 inet, BURN 

do alg ss , 

do 

do 

do 

do gol 
Erie . Pittsburg. 1 1 m 7s. 


Cons. m 7s, 
fo Equipm’t 7s 

Furop’n & N. Am., ie, 2m 6s g, 89, M&S 
Evangeile & CrawPdaville 1 m 7s, 1887, 3&3 
Evans’lle, Hend. & Nash 1 m 7s, 1897, J&d 
Evans’lle,Ter.H. mo Im 73s, & , MAN 
Flint and Holly 1 m lb --1888, M&N 
Flot and Te Mdarqus] Im LG8s, 1888,M4&N 

con ae F. 8s, 1902,M&N 
Flushing and North Side | m 7s, bag’ M&S 
Ft. Wayne, Jacks’n & Sag’w 1 m 7s, "89, 
Ft. W., Muncie & Cin. 1 m 7s, = ie A&kO 
Framingham and Lowell | pt - 
Fremont, E. & Miss. Val. 1 m 
Frederick & Pen: 
—— : — 


Galv., Saar’ vgh rs n Ant. 
Galv’on, jloust. & Hend. | m 7s, 'g.1890J | 
Geneva & Ithaca 1 m 7s, g.00e..0.1892, JRL 









B82..000000. FRA 








Gr’d —_ & Ind’a 


Green Bay & Minn. | m 7s, g, +5190, 
= and Columbia 1 m g’t’ 
ult Wi 
Hackeneack & N.Y. 
Hannibal & Cent. Mo. 1 m 7s, 1890, MAN 
Hannibal and Napiea 1 m 7s, 1888, M&N... 
Hannibal $ ape Jo. Conv. | m 8s, b M&S 
L’d G | m 7s, 188, A&O 
Hariem a nsion 1 m 78......+. 1890, J&d 
Harlem R ne foe 1 - See A&O!} 
Harrisb’gh, P.,.Mt Joy&Lan’r Im 68,’82,J&d 
Hartford, Prov. & Fiebkill im = 1876, do! 
Holly, Wayne & Monroe | m $s...1901, J&J 
Housatonic Railroad 1 m 7s, ~— do 
— & Gt. North’n 1 m 7s, g, 1900, do 
do cons, m 8s, 1892, F&A 
Houst. ‘& Tex. Cent. 1 nm. 78, g, 1891-1903 O83 
do cons oy ~egnennaeeey A&O 
— * River = m 7s, eee 3 ro 


is. ins, Me 
Hunt’gton & Br'd To im Js... ..1890, rye 
do ‘ons. 3 m 7s, 1895, do 
Illinois Central con, 7s..... —o- A&O} 
Illinois and So. lowa 1 m 7s 882, FRA 
lliinois Grand Trunk 1 m 8s..... ion A&O 
Indiana & Illinois Cent. | m is, g, 1971, J&J 
Indian., Bloom.& West’n 1 m 7s, g,1909ALO 
do 2 m 8s, 1890, J&J. 
do Extens’n | m 7s, g, 1912 do! 
Indi anapolis and Cincin’ti 1 m 7s, ’88, AKO 
Indianap., Cin. & Lafayet.e Lm 7s, 97, F&A 
Indianapeli | Madison | m 7s, '81, M&N 
Indiana’s & St. Louis 1 m 7s, 1919, Various 
do no 210 7s... +o 1900, AK A&O! 
Ind lis & Vi im 7s, 1908. F&A 
international Railroad | m 7s....1911. A&U 
fonia and Lansing | m 38......... 1889, J&d 
lowa Falls & Sioux City 1m 7s, igit, A&O 
Lowa Midland 1 wm 86........0eeee1 A&O 
Ithaca and Athens | m 7s, B-o0e «41890, I&d 
a Lunsi’g & Saginaw 1 m 8s, ~ eo Jas 
do _ North Ex. 8s, 1890, M&N 
en, W &S.E. 1 m 7sg, 1902, J&J 
Jack’ ville, a aand Mo | m 7s, 1880, 
2mes 28.0002 01899, I&I 
Jamestown and Franklin 1 m 7s....1897 
Jetferson wat 1 m 7s, HS. 1887, J&J... 
1m C. 8, 7s..0.002.1889, J&) 














Dutchess and Columbia Ist mort. 78 1908 J&J| 


1, A&O} 
~ i] Ag 6, 190, ARO 3 


Gilman, C}:nt.&Springti'd Im de ge 
LG gt’ °09,J&I 





Jefferson, Mad. & Ind’ ‘ap. 1 m 7s, 1906, A&O 
GO 2M 73e000..0191, JAI 

Joliet and Chicago 1 m 8s.........18& *, J&d 

Junction RR.,Phila.,.......... 1m 6s,’82 do 

June’n City & Ft. Kea’y | m 7sg, 1903, ARO 

Kal, Allegha & Gr’d Rapids 1 m 8, 1888, J&J 

1. and Schoolcraft 1 m 86... ooo 1887, I&I 

Kala. and White Pigeon, lms. ae a 

Kan City, St. J. & C. B, con m 8s, 1804 

Kansas City and 8, ~ 1m 10s, .1900, an 

Kansas Pacific 1 m 6s, SPaosaneee F&a 
do 1 m 6s, g.ccscee 1896, J. 

do 1 m TS Bee cececesee 1899 

do Land Grant 7s, g......1880, J&J 

do _ Leavenworth. Br. 7s, 1896 M&N 

Kertucky Centaal 3 m Te.... 0021883, J&D 








Kent County, Md: 1 m 6... . 1880, 
Keokuk & Moines 1 m 7.....1004, AAO) 
th eokuk and St. Paul 1 n, 2 pan: 1879, 


A& 
Laskaw. & Bloomsburg * m 7¢....21875, 3&2 














































































- Ask d 
Bip. )Aan's Railroad Bonds, eeelne = 
“S La Crosse, Trem. & Prescott 1 m 10s, 1878) |. | jor 
95 | 100 Laf’tte, Bloom. 4nd Miss. 1 m 7s, @1891,F&A| §5 res 
93 | og | Lf. Muncie and Bloom. 1m 7s, g 1901,F&A) |, a 
90 : Lake Erie aud Louisville 1 m 7s, .1892,A&0) je 
9 : L. Shore and M. $’n 8.F. 1 me 73,1879,M&N) 416 Z 
= ia de do reg. 2con.7s, 1900, JAJO 100 
n do do coup? con.7s, 1900, S&T on a 
2 ” do do Regand coup ie, *82,AK0) 16 a 
15 80 Lake Shore dividend bonds 7s.... AKO) 105 | 107 
L. Shore anc. Tus. Valley] m is im. M&O) |, Kel 
1i0 1D Lake Superior and Miss. 1 m 7s g. 1 1900 J& | yy 21 
100 Lawrence K. R 1 m 7 30 ocnsswrercocl F& ee o 
25 so Le’w’th, Law’ce and ‘Gal, 1 m 103 1899, J&J| 99 92 
i Leeds and Farmington | ‘ee. eee 1901, J&J) a 
so | Lehigh and Lack. 1 m 7s..0+eseee! BRA! 3 a 
= To Lehigh ae: M 6S..0000 ee ~1898, 38D 107 _ | 108% 
so | os 2M TS..cceceeseeee1910, M&S) 113%) 
73 80 one 3 Creek 1 m 7s, joer. M&N; ,, re 
+l Lenlogton nt and StL Louis | m 63, g, 1900, -~ ay ee 
$ Little soeccsececee +1883, MM 95 Be 
100 e Little R. — n Seats 1 wm 6s, f 1900, vad. eo ale 
110 ba do do  L’d G’t 7s, 1900, A&0) ., pa 
110 Little Rock & Pine Bluff 1m Hy g £'1900 A&O,' ,, | 8 
og» | Little Schuvikitt tm Tees onssene 1877. A&O! 10. a 
a 10 “port, C.& So.W’n 1 m 8s, g, 1H FM,AN, A | Q, 
107 $ | Lang Isiand 1 m 68.06.2500. 0000-+-1875, J&I] 112 | 165 
v4 js Lousi’na and Miss. River 1m 7s, 1900, F&A] ,, 92 
- $5 | Louisville, Ciun. and Lex. 2 m 7+,1900, A&O) 45 | 5) 
‘ Louisville and Nashv’e con 1m 73,1898 A&O| ,, 92 
tt 30 Lou., Paducah & S’western ro 83, 1890 MAS! ,, ms 
i 18 Macouw and Augusta Ist mort...7s 1887, J&J| 77 #2 
bo Mi, _| Macon aud Brunswick 1 m end 7s, 1888, J&J/ 85 | 90 
35 3p | Mahomwg Cval RR.1 M 7S.e0-000-1902, IKI], pa 
Maine Conteas = Tacwccee +1898, J&J) ll 
$0 : n 7 1912, AKO} ,., ais 
20 Mansticld and Serhan lm 7s, 1889, J&J.| ,, ei 
~ Ven Mans: Coldw’r & L. M. lm 7s....1911, AKO!” ., oo 
ws - Marietia and Cincinnati 1 m 7s, 1891, *¥KA ois | 6% 
ta *e do éo A m 750001896, M&N| 93 05% 
05 ae p maPe--<- 1890, J&J 67 
105 “+ | Mar. and Pitt's & Crd 1 m 7s, 1895,F. ao 
, ~ 00 
= 103 Marquerte ets and Oni m on 
10 15 Martinsburg & Potomac m 6s. ow 
Mb Maryland and Del. 1 m 6s.. oe 
0 ‘1 Memphis and Char’ton 1 m 7. ” 
H 14] Memphis and L. Rock 1 m 8s 35 
ean 8 Memphisand Ohiol m .. oe 
os a higan Air Line 1 m E. D. 97 
t6R| oe de 1m W.D. 8s pi 
o ** | Michigan Central 1 m 8s. oa 
se os do 8 Five od 
£0 | Michigan Lake ike Shore 1m 8s.......1889 JK), . 4 
80 . Mich. So’rn and N. Ind. 1 m 7s, 1885, M&N| 104%) ., 
Lio do do 2 m 7s, rah, M&N eo 
Midland Pacific 1 m 7s, g.4..+ ‘k au 
; | Milwaukee and Northern 1 m 8s, 7 Fy ” a 
Mil.and St Paul P. du C. 1m 8s.... 115]... 
do ivie duC.t ‘' 24.7 3- 10, PAA oo 9 
do XK. D. div. m 7s, g..+02-3&I} 101 
do Div. 1m 7s, ..J&J| 12h) 1034 
do 1 & M div.1m 7s woes SKI] B44!) Ghig 
do I. & Ddiv.1 m 73 .. ..d&d} 3 or 
do H & Ddiv. 1 m7s.......d&d| 9% 
90 97 do Chi. & Mil, div. lm. 7s, J&J|_.. Loy 
32 “ do Vonsolit’d, 1 m 7s........5&J| Wx} 91 
5 80 do La C. div. 2 m 7s....,. 98 
2 | 15 Mil. L. 8. and Western 1 m 7s, g, ory oo 
73 ” Mineral Point 1 m 10s.........000+1890,J&d|  « ee 
34 38 Minneapolis & St. L. 1 m 7s, g or ee 
75 Minn. and Northwest 1 m 7s g.. oe oe 
3 Mississippi Seaton 1m 7s....1874-84, nan 80% 82 
- ° do =. 2M BS.0.. woe eel F&A} 50 60 
o wn do cons m 7 g..0..1912, Ma&N 20 30 
es Le Miss" on ae ~ a be | Pioossopoemorertees o- oe 
uw] sesesse.| 63%) 64 
ty ee Miss, Ouach. R. Red 1 i. te m gE 1900,3&3 oe lw 
** | Miss Val & West’n 1 m 7s. -1902, FRA! « 3 
oo Missouri Vailey 1 m 7s....% 21993, F&a| 50 3 
teh ae Miss. l.wa & Neb. 1 m 78, ge2e.-.1910, JAD] oe oe 
1b ee Kan = Tex. ‘oon eean F&A, 53 56 
ne dae . e 
13 12 | Mis. K. F. Scott tt and Gulf 1m iis 0 Jus} 4 | 50 
20 « | mobileand Montg’y 1m ong 83,g,1900M&N] 45 50 
91 96 Mobile and Ohio 1 m ster. cf 88, Magee 30 3s 
*1 do do - -Interest 88, &N 15 | 20 
ry © do ex cf. ster. 63, °83, = 35 33 
a 4 no m 8s....various,March} 10 | 15 
2 Montdsir, aah yy 1900 8s % 
#% | 55) | Monte’y and Euf"la 1 end 1 20 | 30 
ib 50 Montgomery & W. P. 1 oo oe 
a4 Mcuti.and P. Jervis 1 75. 6, 1800, err eo | co 
B2n ~| Morris and Essex 1 m. 78....+++.1914, MAN} 121 oe 
Au *s do 000139) 10% dy 
we do oo 
es #* do m7. luo 
20 ee =| Nash., Chat. “and St. Pst Im €s, td ede sy ory 
4 ++ | Nashville and Decatur 11 78.00. 1900 Jes} 90 | .. 
Fe 108 Naugatuck 1 m 78,.4..+08+-00+0++- 1876, INd] -. es 
6 ‘| 10356 | Newark and New York 1 m 75,... 186, J&J} 93 96 
2 | 85 | New'k, So’set & St’tso 1m 7s, g, 1899, M&N} 923g! 95 
= = New Bedford 1 m 6s,.....++++++..-1881, J&J] oe 
*3 | 73 | New Haven and ™ 78, «44.1598, var.) 7> | « 
33 | 38. | New H., M’town & Wil’tic 1 m 7s, 1889,M&N] 25 | 30 
90%] 90%) New Haven and N’th’ton | m 7s, 1°99, J&d) 97 | os 
73 New Jersey Midland 1 m. 7s,g, 1895, F&A} 33 | 35 
ML | eo do 2m 7s, seesenelB8ly F&A} 3 5 
102 | 135 | N-J-Southerm 1 m 7s, 889 M&N] .. [ 24 
-- | HO | N. J. West Line | m 7s, gf 00 M&N] «- | os 
40 ++ | Newbnreb and New sows - 1888, Jad 60 
103 | .- | New London & Northera —-, "1885, MEd oe | 104 
8 | « |N.O., Jack. and Gt.N. 1 . B5..02-.1888, 3&3} © | 97 
9 | do do 2mé&s., "i890, 4&0) wo | 53 
ce ++ | New Or., Mobile and Tex. Im &s, 1915, Jka] 3 5 
23 | .. | N.O., Mobile and Chat. 1 m 8%,... 1915, 3&3] 30 | 37 
9 | 10 | N° Y., Bos. and Mout’l I m. 78, g, 1903, F&A] .. | 25 
13 | 15 | N.Y. and Harlem cons m 7s ....1900, MAN] 113 | 113.5 
83 | 85 | N’Y., and Oswego Mid. 1 m 7s, g, 1894, J&d] 13 | 15 
- 65 ‘do do 2m 28.0004. 1895,M&N ory 5 
-- | 85 | N.Y. Central debt ct. 68....+0...1883, MAN] «. | 105 
80 | oe do Sieg -eseseevee ness «1 887-J&D 106 | 1063 
= Sd do setececerececesesISU, FRA! oo oo 
6%) -. | N.Y. Cen. al liudsou Lm 7s, 1903, J&d} LN] oe 
72/' 75 | N.Y. Hout’ic and N’vn | m 7s, g, 1902, ARO} .. 3 
39 N. Y., Kings’n ant Se im 7s, g, 1890, J&J 3 
a oe N. Y., Providence aud b’n ‘. i Ts, 1899, J&J} oe : 
93 +» | Norfolk and Petersburgh 1 m &s, 1877, J&J| 85 4 
103) 10 | North Carolina m 8s.....++e00001878, M&N] «. | i 
80 {| « |N S.C. con. 1 m 8s, 1899, M&B} .. | ¢ 
oo - North Missouri 1 m 75...cesesee:. 1895, J&J| 5s) 96 
ee «+ | North Pennsylvania 1 m 6s.......1885, J&J] WH | 5 
- 4 2m as 1896, MAN] 1094 ee. 
ee Pad oo0-1903,J&J) .. 107 
P+ re Northern Central pF be. ae ie oy 
_ agen . - 
65 91 Se. g 900, Jad} 1OL»| 102 
87 | 90 | Northern Cent'l Michigan eee 5 Be 
72 | oe | Northern, N. J. 1M 7Scccccocece]Bi5, daa! 39 | 
10 | .. =| Nort Im? uM, Obs 
103 +. | Norw’h and Worc’r 1 m 6. tetas J&} es 
s- | 95 gand Lake Ch. equp. 89,°78-79, J&)| .. | 88» 
92 | ws do 8. F.¥s,.,,.i800, M&t] 95 | 96 
80 | -. | Ohio and Miss. cons. 8. F. Toosenee SR 3 9 | 93% 
ee | f6 do sss Taeccaccae cee] 88, J 92°} 93 
eo 33 do a Sretecoette “jsog Mae 65 an 
oo Oil Creek a Alesy ase m 7s ee ’ 
65 | 70 | Oil Creek 1 01 78..ececcceeecnees 1882, AKL 8) 
65 | 6 17s coseceeelBT. M&S} 107%} 108 
ae i) 8s, .1896, J. 96 95 
so}. m 6s,...187 80 | 90 
bu ee 2d m 6s «.0-.187. 72%) IT 
ae 3d m 8s.....1873, MaN 70 
s+ | 70 4th m 84....1880, - | 4 
335 | 8) | ur. Alex. & Manases 1 m 1s... ..+ 78%) bl 
os e+ | Oswego and Rome 1 m 78....05 —9LE rs SE ig) 
65 | «. | Qewegoand Svracere } wo Teens 1805, daz 
(Continued on 15th j age 
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THE ALBION. 








joes Jpn see es a s 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBEK 2, 1876 
Funset in the “Alps. ' 


Cloud crowned mountains and mists of light 
Shiniug fair thro’ the summer night; 
Starry sheen just rising through 
Exhalations of evear g dew. 

Clonds of sapphire and elo ds of pearl 
Raby-tinted, their gates nofarl. 

The lingcring gleam of the golden mist, 
Tinted with jasper and amethyst; 

The lessening ligbt of the aummer-tide, 
Where mountain and valley are gloritied. 
Reantiful temples that seem to waft, 
Portals of gold for the henvenly gate. 
Topaz and crystal are the walls 

And over it a!l the glory falls. 











From Blackwood'’s Ma azine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXXI—( Continued.) 


“ Poor old gentleman,” said Egan, as he went off, “ he 
is sure to get his throat cut with all that loot about 
him. 

Almost everybody in the garrison was asked to try 
and decipher the letter. None of the officers, however, 
could make anything of the signature; but when Falk- 
land showed it to his wife, she at once said it was Kirke 
and on discovery being made, every one was surprised 
that he had not made such an obvious guess. Kirke 
was known to be on leave in the hills when the mutiny 
broke out, and so god a sIdier would of course be at 
once employed in an emergency. ‘ No wonder,” said 
Falkland, ‘‘the fame of the * Black Feringhee’ has got 
abroad; these are the times to show what men are 
made of. Is it impossible to relieve us? Kirke will do 
it. To think,” ho continued looking at his wife, “ that 
a woman’s wit should solve in a minute the difficulty we 
men were all dlundcring at.” 

Olivia blushed as he speke. She could not tell him 
then how familiar her cousin's handwriting used to be 
with ber. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 

Another morning broke, and those who had been try- 
ing to rest, rose sweltering from their beds, and set 
about making their scanty toilets. Guards were changed, 
the unsavory rations were given out and cooked, ad oll 
applied themselves in their different tasks wo live out 
another weary day. M’Intyre groaned with the fever 
of bis wounds; Raugh was quieter, and only sang at 
times. The firing began again from two guns and went 
on in desolutory fashion; almost every shot now hit the 
building, no great feat in gunnery, but still an improve- 
ment on the practise of the day before. 

Thus wore on the dismal morning. Only nine o'clock 
and the day was already five hours long, and yet how 
many hours remained! when suddenly the garrison was 
aroused from its state of dull endurance. 

“ The shot must be wide of the mark,” said Falkland 
starting up from his couoh in the drawing room, on 
which he was taking a morning sleep, and resting on 
his elbow, as the report of a gua was heard without the 
accompanying whistle of the shot: *‘tyere goes ano- 
ther,” he added, as the second gun was fired off. ‘ Pan- 
dy must have come to an end of bis cast shot, and be 
falling back on the hammered ones. If so, we are in 
luck.” 

As he spoke the look-out officer came running into 
the room. ‘There is something up, colonel!” he cried; 
“‘tney are turning their guns at somebody away out on 
the plain.” Falkland hurried up to the roof. 

Beyond the lodge, on the other side of the road, was 
the village surrounded by a mud wall, of which men. 
tion has already been made. This village enclosure 
was nearly square, and with its houses and surrounding 
trees interrupted the view of the open plain beyoud, 
portions of which, however, could be seen through the 
gap between the village and court house, and again, to 
the south of the village although iu these directions also 
the view was a good deal intercepted by the trees in 
the park. And on this plain some object was now ex- 
citing thevattention of te rebels, for as the look out man 
had reported, the two gurs were turned away, and were 
firing in that direction, and a large column of sepoys 
was drawn up on the open space behind them. What 

it was could not at first be told; only a cloud of dus 
could be seen rising high in the sultry a'r, and floating 
over the village; but presently some horsemen could be 
made out to the south of the village about three-quar- 
ters of a mile off, retiring slowly, the skirts of a larger 
body, and then as a light air blew the dust away, some 
cavalry could be di-tinguished drawn up in regular 
formation, now halted in column, and facing towards 
the enemy; and immediately the news spread through 
the building that relief had come—Kirke and his levy 
of horse. 
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“‘ Kirke’s ‘levy evidently,” said Braddon, who had| 


| been summened io the roof; “the men are dressed in, 
all sorts of ways, and very irregular is the dressing of 
their ranks However, handsome is that handsome , 
does! Kirke won't be the man I take him for if he) 
do: sn’t soon find his way in, now that he’s got so far.” 

“Ts it Kirke’s men,” said Falklind, “or the levy of 
some uative chief? I begin to think it must be the 
latter. Why should Kirke, if it were he, keep away 
out there, as if he were afrail of this wretched fire ?| 

It is to be boped that thcy do not mean to shear off, | 
after all, and leave us in the lureb; but I can’t make | 
out any Europeans with them.” | 
“Yes!” eried Yorke, who was looking through a ficld 
glass; “I sxe a European there, on a grey horse, 
going along at a foot pace, with his back turned this | 
way, and with a helmet on, and t!ere is an orderly 
riding ochind him. Ah! now he is gone out of sight 
behind those trees, There he comes again, don’t you 
see, sir, to the right ?” | 

“It es Kirke, and no mistake,” said Falkland, looking | 
at the distant mass through his glass. “I could tell his | 
figure on herseback amonsa thousand. Thank God, we| 
wre saved!” and the tone of relief with which he spoke 
showed how much his previous bearing had belied his 
real hopes of escape. 

The news of succor had spread instantancously through 
the building; discipline for the moment was suspended, 
and the stairease to the roof was crowded with poo- 
ple comitg to see the relieving force with their own| 
eyes. Even the brigadier managed to hobble up; nor 
could Falkland refuse to allow ea-h lady in turn to 
distinguish the Europeans with the foree, of whom two 
bad now been made out. 

All was now changed to life and high spirits within the 
building; 2 messenger was despatche! ta the lodge 
with the good tidings, while even the wounded began 
to cheer up, except Jobnny Raugh, who was still un 
conscious, but quict now, and breathing heavily. 

The residency now was quite unmolested; but some 
of the occupants of the lodge showing themselves in their 
excitement incautiously on the roof, drew down a sharp 
fire from the village on the opyosite side of the road, 
which was still full of men, 

Siill the relieving force made no attack; thcy could 
Le scen now and then, through the gaps in the trees, 
woving about in the distance, but they came no nearer, 
deterred apparently by the difficulty of attacking so nu- 
merous an infantry well posted; and endless were the 
surmisesof the lookers-on as they watebed tho movements 
of the horsemen with straining eyes and eager faces. 
Why don’t they charge down to the south, and clear 
the ground up t» the wall there? The enemy can’t be 
in strength in that direction; they might relieve us in 
that way without difliculty, Can it ve they have been 
told the resideney has fallen? But no, that eanuot be, 
or why should the rebels bo investing it? But to make 
sure, Falkland hai a standard hoisted on the roof—a 
table cover on a‘pole. It took some time to manage 
this, and when the thing was done all sign of the cavalry 
had disappeared. 

Kirke must be acting as the advanced guard of a 
foree which had come to reconnoitre, an€é has fallen 
back on the main bo y, to wait for the infantry to come 
up, said the more hopeful; but dread de<pair came upon 
the garrison when the news spread. It was as if a ship. 
wreeked sailor were to see a ship sail by. unheeding 
the raft to which he was clinging. 

** Main body, or not,” suid Falkland anxiously to his 
two licutenants, “we must manage to communicate with 
Kirke at once for I am sure itis he; Iean’s believe 
that his sheering off like this is more than temporary. 
Kirke bas pluck and judgment for fifty men, but every 
minute is critical; we caunot afford io run the risk of 
Lous want of ammunition being found out. The very 
fact of relief being so near may incite the rebels to 
strike a final blow and be off. Wheh of your men, 
Braddon, do you think, could be best to get out ?” 

“Tle would have to wait till dark, sir, woull he 
not ?” asked Yorke, “before making the attempt; and 
then if he sueeeeded he wight loose all the night in 
looking for them. IT iave a plan to propose, sir; let me 
mouut your mare, and take my chance of getting over 
the wall and throuzh these brutes. Tey will be so 
surprised they won't have time to fire,” he added, sec- 
ing that Falkland looked dou tfual at the proposal. 

«That is a big wall to take,” observed the colonel, 
after a pause, daving which be had been regarding the 
young wan with a look that eonveyed his approbation. 

“ Kathleen would do it, sir, never fear,” replied the 
other; it is not five feet vigh there by the gateway; she 
is good for that any day.” 

“ T think she is, but she will need to have her master 
on her back to do it, after being so long w.thout being 
ridden.” 

“J think I can sit a fresh nag as well as most people,” 
observed Braddon, “ thoigh [say it who shouldn’t ; but 
these are not times to stand on modesty. Lt me go 
sir and you shall see me witeh Pandy with noble herse 
manship.” 

“No, Braddon, you are too heavy. Yorke’s idea, 
however, is a capital one, but it will be better for me to 








“But ought the commander to desert the garrison, 
sir?” objected Braddon. ‘We will never be able to 
get on without you; and the people would loso heart if 
ticy heard you were gone.” ; 

“T would rather stay of course, but this is a case of 
duty. Everything depends on communicating with the 
foree outside, and for this it is necessary to get over 
the wall. Relief will then only be a question of a few 
minutes; my absence tor so long ein’t do any barm.” 

“You have seen me take a wall, sir,” said Yorke, 
“and on a horse that was a mere pooy beside Kathleen. 
I believe } could do the trick all right. Lam a good 
stone lighter than you, aud certainly [ can be be ter 
spared, . P 

‘No reflections on your horsemapship, my dear boy, 
replied the colonel, putting bis hand kindly on Y orke s 
shoulder, and loo'ing down as he spoke; ‘ but Kathleen 
has no* yet been out of her stali for ten days, and has 
becn on half rations for a week. She wili do best with 
her master on her back but the credit of the plan is 
all yours. Bui we must notlose time in talking.” 

They descended to ihe portico, and the mare was sad- 
dled while the opening was cleared again whieh had been 
made in the parapet the previous night for removing the 
deid hor ¢. The affair occupied only a few minutes, 
while Falkland, going asivle with the brizadier, explained 
what was proposed, and obtained the old man’s consent 
to his errand. Then turuing to Buxey, who had also 
been summoned to the portieo—* Buxey, old friend,” 
he said, “ we are liable to accident; if I shoud coine to 
grief, I charge you to convey to government my parte 
cular reecommendatiyn of Braddon aed Yorke. The 
conduct of the whole garrisou will speak for itself, anl 
will, no doubt be rewarded suitably; but I wish it par- 
ticularly to be recorded that these two have especially 
contributed to the success of the defence.” 

Th-nhe made a movement, intending to enter the build- 
ing; but suddenly turned bae< again, and saying in alow 
voice as he passed Yorke, while he pressed bis hand for 
an instant, “I leave Olivia in your ecbarge,” mounted 
and passed out by the gap from underneath the portico. 
The mare walked quietly out tor afew paces, but 
when having got clear of the building Falkland pressed 
her sides, she gave a furious plunge which almost ue 

seated him, the preface to a course of bounds inio the 
ar, which tried her rider's horsemanship, but did not 
advance his progress off the hard road. At last he 
her on to the lawn, cnly one degree less hard, and put 
her into a canter towards the north end, the mare. still 
plunging madly in the excitement of leaving the stable, 
trying to pull the reins out of his hands, but going with 
a short siiff action as if her limbs were eramped by the 
long confinement. ; ‘ 

It was about midday, and the scorching v rticle rays 
of the sun beat down oa the fiery soil; shadow to the right 
or le't there was none. As the rider and horseman ay- 
proached the north park-wall numerous faces appeared 
behind it and frem the out-house at the end, and the re 
was rapid‘firing at the sudden apparation. The anxious 
and excitd lookers-on thou sht at first he was going to 
take the well at that end, which was very high, but he 
turned round whcn near it and can‘ering back again 
towards the portico, saluted vow by a shower of bille s 
from the enclosures beyond the lodge. 

The guard of the portico had some of themelambered 
on the parapet, while others unable to restrain them, 
selves ran outside to watch the event. The lodge-picko’, 
too, were*all standing on the roof or on the pathway oat- 
side, but the enemy for the moment did not heed them 
Again Falkland turned the mare up the park and gil 
lopea her to the end and back. She is gotag more at 
herjcase now, and the rider stoops over to pat her tieek 
as the noble beast settles into her loag stride. Now he 
turns again, still going at an easy gallop, and deseribing 
an are and bringing her round, pats her straight ay the 
east wall, just above the entrauce gap, where it was 
lowest. 
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Tok Dectarnation oF INDEPENDENCE—A Crnten- 
NtAL PoreM.—We are indebted to the author, Rey, J. H. 
Martin, Atlanta, Gcozgia, fur a copy of this poem, which 
eclebrates the birth of the American Republic and the 
subsequent progress of the Unvel Sates during the 
first century of :ts existence. It is a yospel of peace, 
unity, and fraternity, preachedin this centennial year 
of our national life and invoking the cultivation of con- 
cord, friendship, and good will between all parts and 
sections of our common count y. 

Ita sentiments and feelings are so brow! and philan- 
trophic, that the whole poem wil bo read with atteatioa 
and interest by all English-speaking peoples, net ior- 
getting the foliowing lines in which the great and good 
lady who presides over Greit Britain is apostrophized: 

V.crorta! Vicconta! how honored ber name, 
Extended and wide a; the world is ber fame. 

ie< Ved in station, with majesty c.owned, 

lb 4 piety justice, and virtae renowned, 

Excelling io parity, goolness, aud wot), 

All potentates, ralers, and kings of the earth. 

‘rhe highest of sovereigns, & woman is seer, 
Britannia’s loved monarch bes Empress and Quesa§ ; 


(Fur sale by Charles J. D Iling':am, 678 Broadway , 





gv than either of you.” 
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‘For Thee, Pluma, 


As constant as the needle to the pole 
As ceaseless as time's stream doth onward roll, 
Bo beateth all the pulses of my soul 

For thee, Pluma, 


Though fate hath willed thou can’st not bless 
my home, 
Yet, wheresoe’er my weary footsteps roam, 
No other image can my sad heart own, 
But thine, Pluma. 


Could I but Aope for such a heaven of bliss, 

As yet to call thee mine—but this! 

O, deep is plunged into despair's abyss, 
My soul, Pluma, 


Mlearts are but merely playthings oft, of fate, 
Love ofttimes comes a day, an hour too late, 
Despair stands sentinel before the gate, 

Of bjiss, Plums 


In all the dreary pilgrimage of life, 

Its changes, weary toil and sickening strife 

My “heart of hearts” can own no other wife 
But thee, Pluma, 


A prayer shall hourly wing its silent way, 
To Him who listeneth when the hopeless pray 
That life may be a cloudless summer day 
To thee, Piuma, 
’ P. Valentine B. 


‘ 


“Mrs. Percy's Peril 


Arthur Percy, captain in Her Majere 
ty'’s dragoons, is my husband, and the 
adventure I am about to relate befell me 
about eighteen months after our mar- 
riage, when the regiment was quartered 
in Lreland. 

A detachment was stationed in one of 
the most unquiet parts of that country, 
which I refrain, from obvious reasons, 
from naming. Arthur was ordered to 
take command of it, and so I, of course, 
accompanied him with our baby, an in- 
fant of about five months. We thought 
ourselves very fortunate in having se- 
eureda small but extremely pretty cot- 
tage at an almost nominal rent, distant 
ebout one mile from the barracks. 

T cannot better describe the cottage 
than by telling you that it was called 
“The Bungalow,”, and, like its namesake, 
was a long, one-storied building, with a 
veranda in front of the principal windows. 
A small entrance hall, in which were two 
doors, was the first thing observed on 
entering; one led to the drawing-room, 
dining-room and three bedrooms, while 
the other led directly to the kitchen, 
servants’ room, and into a passage lead- 
ing to the outer offices, 

Our establishment consisted of two 
women servants and one man; the latter, 
being a soldier, returned every night to 
the barracks, which happend to be the 
nearest habitation to us, and not even the 
humblest dwelling breaking the Joneli- 
ness of the way between them and the 
Bungalow. 

Ihave already said that the distance 
from them was about a mile, and the 
rvad, which was partly moss-grown, lay 
through a narrow sort of lane, enclosed 
on each side by very high hedges. 

These hedges were a continual horror 
tome, Searcely ever did I see Arthur 
start inthe morning without visions aris- 
ing of desperadoes concealed behind 
them, dressed in the inevitable long- 
tailed, ragged coat, the high-crowned, 
narrow-rimmed hat, and the murderous 
weapon, all of which things I invariably 
associated with an Irish raffian. 

The dragoons had been sent to quell 
some risings, and to support the authori- 
ties, consequently they were not re- 
garded by the natives in any friendly 
light. 

As the weeks went on, and every af- 
ternoon brought Arthur safely back to 
me, my fears were somewhat allayed, and 
oceasionally I walked through the lane 
toward the town to meet him—always, 
however, feeling glad when I got safely 
past any chance passer-by whom I might 
encounter. _ Arthur used tolaugh at my 
fears, and asI knew I was a desperate 
coward, I triedto think they were ground- 
less, and merely the result of my own 
natural timidity. 

The year was drawing to a close, and 
on the tenth of January we were to bid 
adieu to the Bungalow, Ireland, and the 
Irish. The regiment was under orders 





for England in the Spring, and till then 
Arthur was to go on leave. 

I was in raptures at the prospect of be 
ing settled in my own part of the world 
again, and, best of all, leaving Ireland, 
against whichI entertained so profound 
a prejudice. 

It was Christmas Eve; Arthur was 
obliged, most unwillingly to spend it at 
the barracks, as the few officers there 
wished to have a farwell dinner, and, in 
addition, there was to be an entertain- 
ment for the soldiers at an early hour. 
It had been snowing heavily all day, and 
when Arthur left, about half-past three 
o'clock in the afternoon, darkness was 
beginning to come on. I begged him not 
to return if the snow continued, as I 
knew it might be very late ere the party 
broke up, and I could not bear the idea 
of his coming home through that dark, 
narrow road, in the middle of a snowy 
December night. If he did come he was 
to tap at my window, which would en- 
able me to let him in without disturbing 
the servants, who slept at the other 
side of the house. 

After I had watched his figure disap- 
pear I re-entered the cottage with a dis- 
agreeable sense of solitude and weari- 
ness, which I tried to dispel by ringing 
forthe nurse to bring my baby, stirring 
the fire into a cheerful blaze, and other- 
wise occupying myself. Though almost 
quite dark, it was now only about four 
o’eluck, and the blinds in the little sit- 
ting-room were still undrawn, I was 
sitting onthe hearth rug, with baby on 
my lap,amusing her with my watch and 
its glittering appendages, which were an 
anfailing source of pleasure to her; as 
she stretched out her little hands to 
grasp them, I was suddenly attracted to 
the direction of the window, through 
which, to my unutterable horror, I dis- 
tinguished distinctly the face of a man 
gleaming upon me. In that swift, mo- 
mentary glance I could see that it was a 
pale, sinster, malevolent countenance, 
with small hungry eyes. My heart beat 
wildly, but I dissembled my terror well, 
I suppose,as had I done otherwise baby 
and I might have fared differently. So 
rapidly had I comprehended the neces- 
sity for appearing not to have observed 
him, that I hardly stopped speaking to 
my baby, but a thousand projects for es- 
cape from my present position revolved 
themselves through my whirling brain- 
How could I escape from that little room, 
with its dark, unshaded window? Far- 
tively Llooked again, and was infinitely 
relieved to find that the apparition had 
vanished for the present, at least from 
its late close proximity to the window. 

I gotgp at last, still chattering to my 
nnconscious child, and moved slowly to- 
ward the door, even pausing for an in- 
stant at the table, partly to gather 
strength to proceed, as my limbs were 
tottering beneath me, partly because I 
dreaded lest the lurker without might 
still be marking my movements. I had 
scarcely strength left toturn the handle 
of the door, but once on the other side 
of it, Irushed across the hall and gained 
the kitchen, where I found my two do- 
mestics seated at their tea. I briefly 
told them of the fright I had got and was 
not much reassured on finding that both 
were, if possible, greater cowards than I 
was myself, 

The sound of a whistle at no great 
distance fromthe cottage roused me to 
the necessity of instantly making every 
place as secure as possible. Accom- 
panied by the twotrembling servants, and 
with baby in my arms, I began my tour of 
inspection. Atlast every bolt was drawn, 
every shutter closed, and nothing more 
remained to be done, I found, on look- 
ing [at the clock, that it was little past 
five, sothat a long evening was before 
me. 

Nota sound was tobe heard; nothing 
fresh occurred to alarm us in the least, 
and at last I grew almost ashamed of 
the panic I had given way to, merely 
from having seen a man glance through 
the window. Very probably he was some 
strolling vagrant who had been attracted 


by the bright light of the fire to look in, 
without intention of doing us any 
harm. 

So I reasoned with myself, and so I 
tried to reassure my servants. Under 
any circumstances I was glad to feel that 
we were safely shut up forthe night, and 
determined to go soon to my room, 
where I felt less lonely than in the empty 
dressing-room. 

Had there not beenthe chance of Ar- 
thur returning; I woud have proposed 
that the servant’ snould sleep in a bed 
there happened to be in this dress- 
ing-room; bt as they assured me they 
were not «at all afraid, now that nothing 
more had been heard of the man, and I 
knew i: would be a great nuisante to 
Arthur, if he did return, I concluded 
that it was wiser to let them sleep in 
their own room, though it was at some 
distance from mine. 

Iwent to my room at about half-past 
nine, and proceeded to undress, after 
whichI put on my white flannel dressing- 
gown, placed my candles behind me, and 
seating myself in front of the fire began 
to read. 

In spite of allmy assurancesto my- 
selfand my servants, I felt strangely 
nervous and restless. My book was a 
very interesting one, but it failed to ob- 
literate from my mind the horrible re- 
memberance of the face at the window. 
Perhaps he was there still— perhaps he 
was watching for Arthur’s return to way- 
lay and murder him. _—All sorts of wild 
visions presented themselves to my mind. 
Once baby moved slightly, and it made 
ine start nearly to my feet with terror. 
I was thoroughly upset, and the only 
thing that consoled me was, that I had 
begged Arthur not to return; he was no 
doubt, safely at the barracks, little 
dreaming of my state of mind. It was 
snowing heavily still. I knew it by the 
dropping that came steadily down the 
chimney. The atmosphere se. med to 
choke me somehow. And ever and 
anon I found myself listening intently,' 

The hall clock struck eleven, every 
stroke vibrating througi me, Still I sat 
on, my fire growing dim,:nd myself feel- 
ing cramped, cold, and almost immova- 
ble. What wasIso afraid of? I asked 
myself a hundred times. I could not 
tell; it wasa vague shadowy terror that 
seemed to be chaining §me down. I had 
heard of people’s hair turning white in a 
night fromfear. Surely mine would be 
as snowy as the ground without if I had 
to spend the whole night thus. Oh, for 
the sound of Arthur’s voice? Perhaps I 
should never hear it again—perhaps he 
would never know what a nightI had 
spent, as eitherhe or I might be mur- 
dered before morning. Half-past eleven 
—only thirty minutes since the clock 
struck. Ineight hours our servant from 
the barracks would come, evenif Arthur 
had settled not to retarn till morning, 
Eight hours of this! 


A quarter from twelve. By a mighty 
effort I forced myself to getup. Glance- 
ingat the glass,my own ghostly reflection 
terrified me. I laid my watch under my 
pillow, and was in the act of lying down 
beside baby—not to sleep, as till two 
o'clock I should hope for Arthur—when a 
sound, awful, wild, unearthly, broke the 


stillness of the dark December night. It 
was a scream from & woman’s voice in dire 
distress; another followed, and it came 
from somewhere in the house. 

Not a moment did I hesitate. Spring- 
ing out of bed, and putting on only my 
slippers—happily having kept on my 
dressing-gown—I seized my child, paus- 
ing only to snatch up her little shawl 
that Jay beside her on the bed. I un- 
barred my shutter, opened the window, 
and the next moment was onthe veranda. 
It needed not a third wild shriek to impel 
me to a speed beyond what I had ever 
dreamed of as possible. 

In asecond or two I was beyond the 
gate, flying for life for my own and an- 
other existence, dearer far, in my arms, 
clasped tightly to me—flying through 
the lanes, past the dreadful hedges, on, 








stumbling now and then, but recovering 
myself only to resume my race for life 
with greater desperation. Death was 
surely behind us. If the pale, piercing 
face of the outside watcher overtook me 
now, what would be my fate ? 

God was merciful indeed to me, and 
gave methe power to proceed in my aw- 
ful extremity. 


Heaven’s portals could hardly have 
been more raptarously reached than the 
barrack gates, asI flew inside ofthem. I 
saw a group of men standing in the door- 
way, and toward them I rushed, recog- 
nizing, to my unutterable thankfulness 
among them my husband. 

His amazement may be better im- 
agined than described, as he beheld us; 
and I could not do more than point be- 
hind me. I believe poor Arthur must 
have thought Ihad gone suddenly raving 
mad. Ionly heard their voices murmur- 
ing around me, and! felt baby lifted out 
of my arms, though they told me after- 
ward I held her so tightly they could 
scarcely separate us. The next thing I 
knew Arthur had laid me ona sofa in a 
bright, warm room, and that we were 
safe—Arthur, baby, and I—and together. 
But the servants. I conveyed to Arthur, 
as coherently as I could, the events of 
the afternoon, and my conviction that 
nothing short of murder had been com- 
mitted. In less than five minutes he was 
off, with some of the others, to the cot- 
tage, where the awful scene presented it- 
self to their view as they entered. 


Inthe passage from the kitchen to the 
entrance hall lay the dead body of our 
unfortunate cook. A blow from some 
heavy weapor had actually smashed in 
the back of the head, and life was quite 
extinct; our other servant was found in 
an insensible state, but after some time 
recovered sufficiently to be able to give 
the particulars of the attack, and a de- 
scription of their assailant, who proved, 
to be none other than the monster who 
had glared in upon me that very after- 
noon, 


It seemed that afterI had seen every- 
thing was secure the servants had gone 
out to the coal-house, and during their 
temporary absence from the kitchen 
door the ruffian had slipped in, secreted 
himself in a cupboard in the passage, 
and thus been actually locked into the 
house with ourselves! Imagining, it was 
supposed, that Arthur would not return 
and knowing that we had a good deal of 
plate in the house, he had arranged to 
begin operations after all was quiet, and 
the first scream that I had heard had 
been elicited from the unfortunate ser- 
vants, at whose bedside he had suddenly 
made his appearance, 


The miscreant had struck down the 
cook while she attempted to escape, 
whieh, happily for herself, the other 
servant was too paralyzed to do. The 
scream I had heard as I left the house 
must have been the last dying one of 
the poor cook, whom the murderer had 
pursued and overtaken before she could 
gain my door, which was, no doubt, the 
point to which she was flying for succor. 
Nota moment too soon had I gone. An 
accomplice had been admitted by the 
front door, which was found wide open, 
my bedroom door shattered, but nothing 
touched, my flight having doubtless 
seared them. The tracks of their pursu- 
ing footsteps were discerned easily when 
the blessed morning light of Christmas 
day shown. They had evidently gone 
in pursuit of me, but probably my safe- 
ty was due greatly to the whiteness of 
my garments, which must have rendered 
my flying figure almost invisible against 
the snowy ground. 

The police were soon in quest, and ere 
many hours elapsed the retreat of the 
assassins were discovered. A desperate 
struggle ensued, and recognizing in one 
man an escaped and notorious convict, 
and inthe conflict, feeling his own life 
wasin danger, the constable fired on him, 
and the miserable corpse was conveyed 
tothe police station, where our servant 
identified it asthe murderer of the cook 
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and the assailantof herself. ‘The wretched 
man had, with his companion and acecom- 
plice, eseaped only two days before from 
prison, to which the latter was safely 
escorted back by acouple of policemen. 
The funeral of our poor servant took 
place a few days afterward, and the 
Bungalow was finally deserted by us, 
The other servant recovered completely, 
andthe policeman, who had been wound- 
ed by the convict rather severely, was 
reported convalescent before our depar- 
ture. 

Inever saw the Bungalow again, and 
very joyfully did I enter the steamer 
which conveyed us to dear old Eng- 
land. 


EEE 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF SNOW ON STEEL 
Raus.—The injurious effects of snow on 
steel rails receives an important confirma- 
tion in the case of the Kaiser Ferdinand 
Northern Railway, Austria. It appears 
that a [portion of this line, about eight 
English miles in length, is very open, and 
often blocked with snow in winter, the 
obstacle being generally surmounted by 
strewing sand over the rails infront of 
the driving wheels. The portion of the 
line in question has a double line of rails, 
partly of Bessemer steel rails and partly 
of light Martin steel rails. Now, the 
skidding of the wheels frequently caused 
the heating of the tires and rails, which 
are suddenly cooled again by the low 
temperatare of the air on the fallind 
snow. This, in itself, must be injurious 
to the molecular construction of the 
metal; then, too, the increased friction 
causes a certain amount of abrasion of 
the upper surface of the rails at the spots 
where the stoppages haveoccurred. Ex- 
aminations proved that these abraded 
portions varied from two to nine English 
inches in length, one-twelfth to one-fourth 
inch indepth, and extended over the 
whole breadth of the rail. A train in 
passing over the depressions so caused 
necessarily experiences a considerable 
shock, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the concussion thus communicated 
tothe rail must be most felt when the 
ground beneath is frozen hard, so that 
the natural elasticity of the rails has no 
‘ room to play. In three instances, rails 
: 680 worn snapped asunder suddenly, at 
the abraded portion, although no flaw or 
defect in the metal could be detected. 
This led to the removal of all abraded 
rails from this section of the line; and, as 
no similar case of fracture is known to 
have occurred in the iron or puddled 
' steel rails previously in use, although 
5 the amount of abrasion they underwent 
must have been at least as great, the in- 
ference isthat the improved rails of Bes- 
e semer and other steels--their superior 
strength notwithstanding—are less capa- 
ble of enduring concussion than the older 
(iron) rails. 
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i Hog-W ho- Spits-‘Lopacco-J utce-on--the- 
o Floor has been choked to death by an old 
acldier. 


auc editor of the Vicksburg Herald 
says, rather meekly, ‘It is still hot 
enough to burn the ears off a brass mon- 
key.” Will somebody give him an 
umbrella ?—New Orleans Republican. 


It is to be presumed that no person 
would be so rash as to impute any im- 
morality or vice to Philadelphia, but the 
Press of that city makes confession and 
says that the St. Giles of London and 
the Five Points of New York do not come 
up tothe rank in crime of that “awful 
quarter of Philadelphia of which Alaska 

'. street is the centre.” 


Abad boy's father at Mile End, Lon- 
don, was fined for his son’s truancy from 
school, and imprisoned for three days 
because he was too poor to pay the fine. 
The boy repeated the offence, where- 
upon the unfortunate parent, hearing 
he was to be summoned once more, de- 
clared he would rather makea hole in 
the water than be imprisoned again for 
his graceless chiid, and drowned himself 
m the Regent's Canal 





THE MAN WITH THE SILVER HEAD. 

Count Paul de Gabriae publishes in his 
travels the followin: reminiscences of 
Lima: “One day when dining with the 
French Consul, ‘the man with the silver 
head,’ was announced. He was a French- 
man, owning asmal!l property near the 
city. While taking a walk some months, 
ago, he heard cries of agony, and hasten- 
ing in the direction from which they 
came, surprised three brigands, one of 
whom held a traveler's head between his 
knees, while another cut his ears off 
andathird stabbed him. The undaunt- 
ed Frenchman killed one of the villains, 
whereupon the two others ded. At this 
moment, and while attending to the dy- 
ing traveler, Peruvian gendarmes ap- 
peared, one of whom, thinking the 
Frenchman a murderer, with a powerful 
horizontal blow of his sword, cut the top 
of his head right off, laying the brain 
bare. The Frenchman, after laying an 
hour unconscious, revived, picked up the 
upper part of his head, walked home in 
the broiling sun, and bad a silver plate 
made in lieu of the original scalp, which 
had shrunk too much.” 


_—_—__ 


During the Revolution of 1776 the con- 
tinental currency became of little value 
The currency was counterfeited to such 
an extent that it became necessary for 
the Government to take some steps to as- 
certain which was genuine. To this end 
they required that it should all be 
brought to the common treasury. Here 
the spurious were distinguished from 
the genuine notes, and such counterfeit 
notes had the word dam—an abreviation 
of the Latin word damnatus, condemned, 
stamped upon their face. When the very 
small value of the genuine continental 
notes and the utter worthlessness of 
those marked dam., is considered, it will 
be easy to assign a source to this phrase. 
The addition of the letter n to the abbre- 
viation requires no explanation. 





Use oF CINDERS IN Mortar.—Cinders, 
as is well known, are often used in mor- 
tar for plastering, when the sand is noi 
safficiently sharp, and answer well. One 
essential to their use in mortar isa grind- 
ing or mortar mill; indeed, this is a valu- 
able adjunct inthe manufacture of any 
kind of mortar, asit insures a degree of 
therough ineorporation of matenals that 
cannot be arrived at by hand labor. It 
is said to be a mistake, however, to adopt 
cinders in lieu of sand—they should be 
allied with sand, and so assist in the 
main composition of the mortar. Care, 
should be taken, too, that the sand is 
clean, and free from clayey matter, and 
that the lime be fresh, pure, and strong, 
calcined from a class of limestone high- 
ly crystaline in its character—or, in other 
words, what is called fat lime. 

pC 

A CurRENT OF SreaM GENERATING Maa- 
NETisM.—M. Thomasi states in the Comp- 
tes Rendus that whena current of steam 
is made to traverse, under a pressure of 
five or six atmospheres, a copper tube of 
two or three mm. diameter wound spiral- 
ly around an iron cylinder, the latter be- 
comes 80 strongly magnetic that an iron 
needle placed some centimetres away 
from the steam magnet is energetically 
attracted, and remains magnetized dur- 
ing the whole passage of the steam cur- 
rent through the tube. But M. Mau- 
mene, commenting upon this important 
experiment, expresses it as his opinion 
that it should be interpreted by a very 
different consideration. Heat does not, 
he asserts, act so as to produce a new 
source of magnetism. It produces rather 
athermo-electric current, generating the 
observed maguetism, and is setup by the 
differences of temperacvures between the 
interior surface of the copper spiral tra- 
versed by the steam aad the exterior sur- 
face exposed to the air,and M. Thomasi 
ought to be able to reverse the current, 
and consequently the poles, by causing 
the heat to act soasto warm the exte- 
rior surfaces, at the same time mainiain- 
ing the interior surfaces colder. 


' driven ashore. 





A NAVAL ANECDOTE. 

Tne following anecdote will be read 
with interest: 1780, Jan. 16, Sir George 
Rodney encountered the Spanish Admiral 
Langara off Cape St.Vincent. The action, 
which continued till two hours after mid- 
night, was well contested, but the victory 
of the English was complete. Langara’s 
own ship of eighty guns was taken, and 
three ships of the line besides, while four 
others were either suak, blown up, or 
Langara himself was 
brought a prisoner into the Bay of Gibral- 
tar, and conducted to lodgings in the 
town. One day, as it is recorded, the cap. 
tive Spaniard went out in a boat to visit 
Admiral Digby, in whose ship was serving 
one of the young princes, the same who 
in after years became King William the 
Fourth. When Langara firit came on 
board, ,he was presented in due form to 
the English prince ; but when the confer- 
ence between chiefs had closed, and it 
was intimated that Langara desired to re- 
turn, his Royal Highness appeared in his 
character of midshipman, and, standing 
before the two Admirals as they sat, an- 
nounced in the respectful tone becoming 
an inferior that the boat was ready. The 
Spaniard, surprised at seeing the son of a 
monarch acting as a petty officer,immedi- 
ately exclaimed: “ Well does | England 
deserve her superiority at {sea, when the 
humblest stations in her navy are filled 
by princes of the blood!’’ Some doubts 
(says the Navy) having been expressed as 
to the truth of this story, as related in 
Drinkwater’s “Siege of Gibraltar.” it was 
referred to King William himself. Inre- 
ply, a letter from Sir Herbert Taylor, 
written by his Majesty’s command, and 
dated the 24th of March, 1835, declares 
that the anecdote is correctly stated in 
very respect. 








MetuHop oF propuctne Ercurnas my Re- 
uigF.—An improved method of producing 
etchings in relief is thus given by Ficht- 
ner, the well known German artist: 
Select pieces of asphalt which do not 
melt at ninety degrees and are difficult 
to dissolve in turpentine; dissolve five 
parts ina mixture of ninety parts of ben- 
zole and ten parts af oil of lavender. The 
benzole must be separated by distillation 
from any impurities that would render it 
too sensitive to light, after which it must 
bethoroughly drained before being used; 
the oil must be perfectly free from water. 
Coat a perfectly clean and smooth zine 
plate with the varnish, allowing the 
latter to run off like collodion, and then 
dry ina horizontal position in the dark. 
Expose the plate undera neg2‘ive from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes in the sun, 
orthree or four hours in daylight, a¢- 
cording to the sensitiveness of the as- 
phalt film, which must be ascertained by 
experiment. The exposed plate is then 
developed with rock oil, to which a sixth 
of its volumn of benzole has been added; 
the oil is poured over the plate and mov- 
ed about until the whites are perfectly 
clean, and the plate is then washed under 
a jet of water, dried im the light, and 
etched with diluted nitric acid. There 
mnst be acareful avoidance of air bub- 
bles. 


Ile bonght a cheap coat of one of 
the gentlemen from Jerusalem, and he 
observed next day that it was made of 
two kinds of cloth, or else it had faded 
from some previous wear and tear, He 
went to the dealer with fire in his eyes. 
The dealer Jooked at the coat without 
surprise, and at the wearer with extreme 
wonder. “Vy, mine gootness!” he said 
“vou been wear de goatinde sun! You 
tink him maat of sheet iron, hey !” 


A man in Palo Alto County, Iowa, 
made a “smudge” the other day to drive 
away the mosquitoes. How the mosqui- 
toes were affected isnot known as yet, but 
among the incidental results are men- 
tioned the burning todeathof eleven hogs, 
acalf,a large quantity of grain, athresh- 
ing machine, and a fine horse; and se- 
verely scalded half the neighborhood, 
whoturned out to extinguish the smudge. 
~Buffalo Expsess. 






























































































































GING LUDTWIG'S FAMOUS GARDEN, 
The reigning Kingof Bavaria has made 
the terrace of Saalbau his palace, ‘The 
lodgings are in the most extravagant ro- 
coco style, and there isa garden compar- 
ed with which Semiramis’ were but vul- 
gar kitchen-gardens. It is inthis fairy 
garden,where all the tlowers of the tropics 
sing a voluptuous symphony of perfume, 
that the king spends his winter days— 
days which are so dark and melancholy 
at Munich. When one enters this gar- 
den one scarcely believes the evidence of 
his own eyes. One is tempted to take 
the servant who guides you, and who, in 
doing so, violates the ordsrs, for an in- 
fant magician, for a sorcerer, for an en- 
chanter, On the right-hand is a large 
rock, covered with moss, on which trail, 
like enormous serpents bristling with 
darts, cacti and orchids. The background 
represents an East Indian landscape, with 
tall, slender bamboos and broad-leaved 
bananas; and in the rear is a cascade, 
which pours its opal waters with silvery, 
musical tumult. When one gets near 
the rock, one discovers, under ivy 
drapery, the entrance of a cavern, which 
leads tothe waterfall. As one proceeds 
farther into the cavern its sides widen, 
and, through the vaporous’ blue shades 
which fill it, precious stones, diamonds, 
and golden stalactites glitter like drops 
of dew in the sun. Let us leave the cas- 
cade on our right, and move toward the 
left, We shall enter an avenue of palm- 
trees, and reach a Moorish kiosk, whose 
bulbous cupola rises to the glass roof of 
the green-house. A blue silk curtain 
closes this kiosk, where reigns a religious 
calm unbroken, as in some chapel. The 
windows have the form of the trefoil 
leaf, through which a delicate light fil- 
ters, and a cut-glass chandelier throws 
in the centre of this sanctuary its rain- 
bows innumerable. A narghile, or Tur- 
kish pipe, adorned with long pearl em- 
broidered tubes, stands on a lapislazuli 
table. One thinks one’s self in a sultan’s 
saloon, This edifice is called “The Kiosk 
of Delights.” The King of Bavaria 
never jerosses the threshold, except dress- 
edasa Turk of the old school, wearing 
an enormous turban, and with a golden 
crescent in the middle of his back. He 
winds up the self-playing piano, which is 
concealed behind a curtain, lights his 
Turkish pipe, stretches himself at length 
op a. sofa, and passes away whole after- 
noons amid tobacco’s amber clouds and 
the melodies of his mechanical orches- 
tra. There are many mysterious and 
perfumed paths—bordered with seats 
covered with satin, and well stuffed—and 
evergreen arbors, at whose farther end is 
a Venus, ora crouching Sphinx—leading 
from the moorish kiosk to the enchanted 
banks of a little lake, which is blue and 
limpid asa fragment of Orient sky, and 
which seems to dream of its native land 
under the motionless cupola of palm 
trees. It requires Doré’s pencil to depict 
this marvellous scene. It is a splendid 
vision, a corner of Paradise. Mountains 
obedient as those of Holy Writ, docile 
cliffs, frame this lake, in which thousands 
of gold and silver fishes sport, on which 
beautiful Chinese ducks swim, and which 
is lighted by day as wellas by night, by 
eternal moonbeams. There is machinery 
by which the star-spangled sky may, at 
will, be covered by black clouds, vivid 
lightning flash, hoarse thunder peal, and 
the lake become tossed by angry billows. 
The King of Bavaria, costumed as William 
Tell, then enters a boat moored to a tree 
on the bank, casts off, and rows among 
the dashing billows, 








Suspicious tailor—“There, just stand 
in that position, please, and look right 
upon that notice while Itake your meas- 
ure.” Customer reads the notice: 
“Terms cash,” 


Two little negro boys in Athens, aged 
respectfully ten and twelve, engaged ina 
discussion, which was summarily ended 
by the ten-year-old. He drew his Bar- 
low blade and killed his opponent as 
carefully as he could for one of his 
age and experience.—Savannah News. 
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SUAKSPEARKE AS A BIBLICAL 81U- 
DENT, 


Mr. G.Q.Coltonhas placed nsuecession 
the following series of extracts from the 
Bible aud from Shakspeare’s works, 
which state similar facts or beliefs, to 
prove the poet’s intimate knowledge of 
the Bible. 

As coincidences a few of them may 
prove iuteresting, were it only because 
they show the superior power of state- 
ment possessed by Shakspeare over the 
translators of the Bible. 

“The sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet, whether he eat little or much; 
butthe abundance of the rich will not 
sulfer him to sleep.”—{ Eel. 5, 12. 

*» “Weariness 
Can snore upon the ilint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 
--[Cymbeline, Act 3, Se. 6. 

“A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favor 
rather than silver and gold.” 

—([Prov. 22: 1, 
“Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 
—[Othello, Act 3, Se. 3. 

“It is more blessed to give than to re- 

ceive."[—Acts 20: 35, 
“Charity is twice bless'd; 
It bles seth him that gives and him that takes.” 
—[Merehant of Venice, Act 4, Sc. 1. 

“For he that loveth another hath ful- 

filled the law.—Rom, 13: 8. 


“Por charity itself falfills this law; 
And who can sever love from charity ?” 
‘a --(|Loves Labor Lost, Act 4, Se. 3. 


beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but econ- 
siderest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye?’ —|{ Mathew 7: 3. 


“And why 


“You found his mote; the kingyour mote did see; 
But La beam do find in each eye of thee.” 
—[Loves’ Labor Lost, Act 4, Sc. 3. 
“This people draweth nigh unto me 
with their mouth, and honorethme with 
their lips; but their heart is far from 
me,”—{ Mathew 15: 8. 
“When | would pray and think, I think and pray 
‘Yo several subjects; Heaven hath my “empty 
words; 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel; Heaven in my mouth, 
Asif i did but only chew His name; 
And in my heart, the strong and swelling evi} 
Of my conception,” 
—{Measure for Measure , Act 2, Sec. 1. 
“Consider the ravens; forthey neither 
sow nor reap; Which have neither store- 
house nor baru, and God feedeth them.” 
—{Luke 12: 24. 
“And he that doth the ravens feed, 
Yes, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age.” 
~-[As You Like It, Act 3, Se, 3, 
“Por God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing 
whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil,’’—{ Kel, 12: 24. 
“But ‘tis not so above: 
‘There is no shuffling; thore the action lies 
In his teue nature; and we ourselves compelled, 
Ewen to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence,” —[Hamlet, Act 3, Se. 3, 
“At that time Jesus answered and said, 
O, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.’’—(Math. 11: 25. 
“He that of greatest works is finished, 
Oft does them by the weakest means, 
So holy writ in babies hath judgment shown, 
When judges have been babes.” 
—|[All’s Well that Ends Well, Act 2, Se. 1. 
“A man’s heart deviseth his way; but 
the Lord directeth his steps.” 
—(Prov. 16: 9. 
“There's adivinit y that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 
—{Hamlet, Act 5, Se. 9 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farth- 
ing? aud one of them shall not fall to 
the ground without your father.” 
—{Math. 10: 29, 
“There is a special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow.” ~—Hamlet, Act 5, Sc. 2. 
“But godliness and contentment are 
great gain.”—|1 Timothy, 6: 6. 
“Poor and content, is rich, and rich enough,” 
~-[Othello; Aet 3, Se. 3. 
“A foolish son is a grief to his father, 
and a bitterness to his mother.” 
—(Prov. 17: 25, 
‘Tlow sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to havea 
thankless child,"’--King Leag, Act 1, 8¢. > 





“Look not thou upon the wine when it 
isred, whenit giveth his color in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright. At last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingethlike an 
adder.”—[Prov. 23: 31, 32, 

“O thou invisible spirit of wine,if thou hast no, 
name to be known by, let us call thee devil. 

O that men should put an enemy in their mouths 
to steal away their brains,”"—[Othello, Act 2, Sc. 3, 

“Therefore by the deeds of the law 
there shall no flesh living be justified in 
his sight.’’—Rom. 3: 20. 

“For we shall have judgment without 
mercy, that hath showed no merey.”— 
(James 2: 13, 

“Consider this: 
Tht in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation; we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy !” 
—\|Merchant of Venice, Act 4, Sc. 1, 

“There shall no evil happen to the just, 
but the wicked shall be filled with mis- 
chief.”—({Prov. 12: 21. 

“What stronger breast-plate than a heart un- 
tainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrei just; 
And he but naked, though locked in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corruplod.” 
—(2d Part Henry VIL, Act 3, Sc. 9. 

“Put not your trust in princes, nor in 
the son of mav, in whom there is no 
help.” —Ps, 146; 13, 

“O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors.” 
—Henry VIIL., Act 3, Se. 2. 

“He answered and said unto them 
when it is evening, ye say, it will be fair 
weather; for the sky is red.”—{Math 
16: 2. 

“And the weary sun has made a golden set, 

And by the bright track of his fiery car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 
—Richard IIT, Act 5, Se. 2. 


HOW A YOUNG AKAB SECURED A 


BRIDE, 


Arecent French paper reiates the fol- 
lowing.—“In the oasis of Ferianna, in the 
regency of Tanis, dwells a wealthy cadi, 
who possessed a lovely daughter, Miriam, 
or,as the Arabs callit, Meryem, by name. 
Her, a brave young Arab Shiek, Ahmed- 
Bou-Merzan, belonging to one of the best 
familles of the Aga-lik of Fez, desperate- 
ly loved and asked in marriage. The 
eadi consented and the day was fixed. 
At the appointed hour the ardent bride- 
groom made his appearance, accompan- 
ied by a brilliant retinue of his friends 
and followers. To his utter astonish- 
ment and indignation, the cadi coolly told 
him that he had changed his mind about 
the marriage. What the cadi's reasons 
were, Whetherhe had merely heard some- 
thing to Ahmed’s disadvantage, or 
whether, asin the case of young Lochin- 
var, another suitor had bid higher for the 
damsel’s hand, does not appear. At all 
events, Ahmed-Bou-Merzan was no more 
disposed than young Lochinvar to take 
no for an answer in such a case. He 
drew his trusty ecimiter, called upon his 
retinue to follow him to the death, 
charged upon the people of the cadi and 
the defenders of the ‘dauor,’ cut his way 
through tothe tents of the women, seized 
the lovely Meryem (nothing loth per- 
chance), placed her before him on his 
faithful steed and went off like the whirl- 
wind to the land of Djebel-Mandra, leav- 
ing thirty-two dead warriors of Feriana 
behind him to testify to his prowess and 
that of his friends The whole region is 
up in arms, and a‘goum’ of 600 fierce 
cavaliers at the last advices was in hot 
pursuit of the happy pair.” 





The first Russian newspaper dates from 
1793. Peter the Great took part person- 
ally, not in its editorial composition, but 
in correcting the proofs, as appears from 
sheets still im existence, on which are 
marks and alterations in his Majesty's 
handwriting. Ouly twocopies of the first 
year’s edition have been preserved. 
They are in the Imperial Library of 
Stockholm, 





The first thing a San Francisco man 
does when he comes to New York is to 
his boots blacked; the first thing a 


et 
Toon man does is to get something to | 


eat; the first bey oy Chicago man does 
is to ask where is the nearest barroom to 


buy postage stamps.—New York Herald, | takes to the woods.” 





Se 


| straction.”’ 


MANGING A HAMMOCK, 

Swinging in a hammock is the very 
luxury of repose. It is restful just to 
think of it; and to pass by a clamp of 
shade treesor a vine curtained veranda, 
and watch the lazy swing of one of these 
rerial couches, without envy, is an exam- 
ple of virtue that is not often vouchsafed 
to one with a generous capacity for 
resting. 

The general idea is that hammocks are 
only for the wealthy, ‘‘the stylish,” the 
professional time killers. Itis a great 
mistake. Every well to do farmer, every 
owner of acozy village home, every mem- 
ber of a city siay-at-home club who 
commands a spot big enough to swing 
one, should have a hammock. Very 
good ones may be bought for $2.50 to 
$4. They should be hung where there is 
a good afternoon shade, and if intended 
inpart for children’s use, so low that 
smal] children can get into it by the aid 
of a box or low stool, and over soft 
ground,so that the numerous tumbles 
that are probable will be harmless. If 
no other place is available it may be 
hung between the pillars of a shady 
veranda, a place well enough for the 
older people who use it, but undesirable 
for children on account of the lack of soft 
turf as well as for the noise 
which accompanies its use by the young- 
sters. When children only are to use 
the hammock, the manner of hanging it 
is important, but if provided for the 
use of grown persons, it should be then 
so suspended that the head will always 
be considerably higher than the foot, 
and much of the comfort of the one who 
uses it depends on a proper observance 
of this fact. If you have no more suitat 
ble place, suspend it from the columns 
of a veranda, The hook which supports 
the head end should be six and a quarter 
feet from the floor, and that for the foot 
end three and three-quarters feet, and 
these proportions should be observed 
wherever it may be hung, to secure the 
most desirable curve for the ease of the 
oecupant. Another point is to be ob- 
served :—The head end should be fast- 
ened to a hook by a rope less than a 
foot long—just enough to properly at- 
tach it, while at the foot is a rope four 
anda half feet long, This gives the 
greatest freedom for swinging the lower 
part of the body, while the head 
moves but little. Thisisa point which 
cannot be observed in a hammock for 
children, who think more of it asa swing 
than asa place for comfortable repose. 
When trees serve for supports, ample 
provision should be made to prevent in- 
jury to the bark, by means of stout 
eanvas or heavy bagging between the 
ropes to which itis su:pe ded and the 
bark. If the hanging be so arranged that 
the hammock can be taken in during 
long storms, it will last much longer.— 
The Golden Rule. 


—_—_— 





An Ohio inflaticnist left an up-town ho 
tel a few days ago because the bill of far 
contained “bouillon” soup.—N. Y. Dis- 
pateh. 


While two Ohio tramps were working 
to pay fortheir dinners the other day, 
they were both strack by lightning and 
killed. It was the first time the light- 
ning ever got a lick ata tramp at work, 
aud it struck asif_it Knew it was going 
to be the last.—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal 


The watering place wardrobe must in- 
clude a piazza costume, whatever that is. 
—Fx. What ignorance! A piazza cos- 
tume is a--a costume with a piazza in 
front anda veranda and a bay window 
inthe back, trimmed witha portico on 
one side and a porch down the other. It 
affords us much pleasure to make these 
explanations when they cost nothing,— 
Norrisiown Herald. 


“Dar are,’ said a sable orator, “two 
roads through this world: De one am a 
bread and a narrow road, that leads to 
Perdition; and de udder am a narrow 
and a broad read. dat leads to Sure De- 

i “If that am the case,” said 


a sable hearer ‘dis cullard individnal 


DRIVING TROTTERS. 


Hiram Woodruff said:—‘People talk 
about a steady, bracing pull; but in my 
opinion that is not the right way to drive 
atrotter. There’sa great difference be- 
tween letting go of your horse’s head 
and in keeping up one dull, deadening 
pull all the time. The pull should be 
sufficient to feel the mouth and give 
some support and assistance so as to 
give the horse confidence to get up his 
stride. More thaa that is mischievous. 
To keep the mouth alive the bit must be 
shifted occasionally. But thisis not to 
be done by a pull of the band on the 
rein. Amere half turn of the wrist or 
less than halfa turn, by which the thumb 
is elevated andthe little finger lowered, 
is sufficient to shift the bit, keep the 
mouth sensitive and rouse the horse, 
The reins are to be steadily held with 
both hands while this play with the 
wrist is made, and it is, of course, only 
to be done with one wrist ata time. The 
hands should be well down and the driver 
oughtnot to sit all ofa heap, with his 
head forward. Neither should he lean 
back, with his bodily weight on the 
reins, which, in that case, are made & 
sort of stay for him, He should be up- 
right, and what pulling he has to do 
should be done by the muscular force of 
the arms. The driver who depends up- 
on the arms has command of the horse, 
he who substitutes bodily weight with 
the reins wrapped around his hands has 
not half commandof the horse or of him- 
self either, and, if the horse is a puller 
he will soon take command of the driver. 
The reason of itis that there is no in- 
termission of the exertion, no let up 
either forthe manor horse. Besides, in 
that way of driving it is impossible to 
refresh or stimulate the horse so much, 
When a horse has been taught the sig- 
nificance of the movement of the bit, the 
shift by the turn of the wrist, he will 
never fail -to answer it, even though he 
should seem to be at thetop of his speed. 
The moment he feelsthe move of the bit 
in his sensitive mouth he will collect 
himself and make another spurt, and 
the value of this way of driving is that 
the horse is not likely to break when 
thus called upon, while a high strung, 
generous horse, if called upon fora final 
effort with a whip,is as likely to break 
the moment it falls on him as not. 1 
have won many a close heat by practic- 
ingthis movement,and therefore I have 
no hesitation in recommending it. It 
not difficult to acquire, and a horse 
soon comes to know what it means.” 


SS 


A natural curiosity called Indian 
Well, in the town of Huntingdon, Conn., 
is much visited by  piec-nie parties. 
This wellis about twenty feet deep and 
almost perfectly round, and it has been 
hollowed out from solid granite by water 
from a brook, 





Grascow claims to be the second 
city inthe British Isles. Ithasapop 
ulation of 547,598, against the 473,405 
of Liverpool. 


ee?! ”F 


It would be better for proof readers if 
all the Turkish generals were named 
Smith.—Detroit Free Press. 


Says the LaCrosse Sun: “The arte- 
sian man has got down to the lower Silu- 
en age. It smells of limburger down 

ere.” 


A baby pornin Floyd county, indiana, 
had hair on its chin an inch long. 


The Sioux number about 25,000 in the 
United States, and as many more in Drit- 
ish America. . 


The swiftest regular trains between 
Washington and Baltimore run forty-two 
miles of the distance in fifty minutes. 





A society has been formed in England. 
the object of which is “united prover for 
the protection of animals from cruelty,” 
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*4uUE ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS. 

The Franciscans were the sacred militia 
of the Middle Ages in the free Italian 
communes. Friends to the weak, foes to 
the oppressors, they lived on the charity 
of the people; they despised the rich, 
courageous because they sided with right, 
fearless because they numbered legion, 
free because they did not possess any- 
thing, and so had nothing to lose. There 
is a whole series of poets belonging to 
this order, the first of whom is St Francis 
himself. Fond ashe was of the poor, he 
does not care tosing in any other language 
than that of the people. His first song is 
abymn to the sun; but the characteristic 
feature of this sacred troubadour is that 
his marriage with poverty is but an imita- 
ation of the chivalric usages of the time, 
He -was handsome and young; he had 
distributed his money in alms, he had 
learned the habits of the troubadours, the 
arts of the courtier, the traditions of the 
Knights of the Round Table. He wasa 
gay companion, the lord of banquets, the 
minstrel of society ; he dreamed of wrongs 
to redress, of the innocent to save, of the 
weak to raise by his courage—he loved, in 
short, all the enterprises and adventures 
of knights-errant. He accompanies one 
of the Crusades ; he bravely fights before 
Damietta; he conceives the formation of 
a new chivalry, the chivalry of Christ,and 
he returns to Italy to found his order. 
But could there be a good chevalier 
without his dame? Certainly not. He 
had but just returned; his friends visit 
him, and find him thoughtful. “What 
is it?” they ask; “do you think of choos- 
ing a wife?’ “You have guessed,” he 
says. “I am thinking of marrying one 
that isto me the noblest, the richest, and 
most beautiful dame. My lady is Pover- 
ty.” He then sings a hymn to Poverty, 
which he personifies, according to the 
symbolism of the time,seeing in her eyes 
the power of snatching souls touched with 
her love from ail terrestrial thoughts and 
inclinations, and raising them to the con- 
templation of the angels. On the 26th of 
May, 1219, in the smiling valley below 
the City of Assisi, the saint’s native place, 
the first general review of his militia took 
place. They mustered 5,000 men, en- 
camped under the shade of the beautifal 
foliage. Their clothes weresackcloth, the 
earth their bed, a stone their pillow, and 
their recreation was prayer and the sing- 
ing of hymns and psalms. People assem- 
bled from all parts; poor and rich asked 
each other what it meant. ‘‘It.is the 
camp of God—it is the holy chivalry.” 
They were the followers of St. Francis, 
who had taken the oath of poverty, and 
were going to receive the watchword 
from their chief, which was: “Love of 
God, nature, and mankind; poverty and 
humility.” They seperate, they scatter 
themselves to all parts of the world, they 
consider themselves the chevaliers of 
faith. In the East they take the place of 
the Knights Templars; in the West they 
preach to the Moors; in Italy they assist 
the lepers, and teach the people poetry— 
popular poetry—so thatthey may under- 
stand and sing the praises of God. In 
the sublime songs of St. Francis there 
breathes a spirit of faith and enthusiasm 
which, in spite of a language still rude and 
imperfect, give them a harmony quite in 
accordance with the subject. His poems 
havea graceful and touching simplicity 
for one who reads them witha view to 
the life of their author. Inreadingthem 
one must remember that he wrote them 
when, absorbed in contemplation after a 
life of labor, he gave a positive farewell 
to the world, to look upon it from a lofty 
sphere, where he felt but love to God. 
This love he continually sang and taught 
in his works, which form one of the most 
interesting monuments of primitive 
Italian life, faith, poetry, and literature.— 
Maemillan’s Magazine. 





A green grocer.—One who trusts. 
“What is the next thing toa hen steal- 
ing?” Why. acock robin. 


Uncle—Now how did the mother of 
Moses hide him? Nieee—With a stick. 





LES COURSES, 


A Frenchman, recently arrived in this 
country from Paris, introduced in N. 
Y. City a gambling game hitherto un- 
known here, but which has long been 
played in the French capital. It is called 
“Les Courses,” and is intended to repre- 
sent a ravecourse and draw out the en- 
thusiasm for betting whichis seen on a 
real racecourse. The Frenchman has 
had one table constructed at a cost of 
$1,500. It is a square table of oak, 
about four and a half feet from the 
ground, and six anda half feet square. 
It is elegantly finished, and is a hand- 
some specimen of cabinet work. On top 
of this table are eight concentrie cireu- 
lar grooves, in each of which is a metal 
horse, supported ona metal road, each 
horse having a richly dressed jockey. 
At four places in each circle is a bronze 
arch which represents a quarter or half- 
mile post. 

Toeach of the horses is given a name, 
after famous racers. Pools are sold on 
each of the horses, as for a real race, 
and tickets are givento the purchasers, 
the money received being placed upon a 
receptacle in the centre of the table, 
covered with green cloth and supported 
on four posts. The bets having been 
completed, by the touching of a lever the 
horses are brought to the score, after 
which a crank is slowly turned, which 
sets them in motion, and they start off 
neck and neck. 

The crank is gradually turned faster 
and faster, and with the increased mo- 
tion of the crank, the speed of the 
horses is also increased. The crank is 
then removed, but the horses continue in 
motion, and by the aid of some ingen- 


ious machinery in the body of the table, 


pass each other, fall behind, catch up, 
and simulate exactly the performances 
at a real race. Sometimes they arrive 
atthe goal neck and neck, andagain, as 
is not infrequent in actual life, the fa- 
vorite comes in last. 

The whole game is remarkably ingen- 
ious, being exciting, and is said to be fair- 
ly conducted, while the facilities for los- 
ing money atit are as great as those en- 
joyed at Jerome Park, Long Branch, 
or Saratoga. 





IN PRAISE OF WATERCRESS, 

This has long beena favorite vegetable, 
especially in the metropolis, where “tea 
and watercresses” is pretty sure to form 
an agreeable episode in a Londoner's in- 
nocent holiday. The watercress has in 
nature a double part to play; it is both 
food and medicine. An anyalysis lately 
made by the President of the French 
Academy of Medicine shows that it con- 
tains a sulpho-nitrogenous essential oil, a 
bitter extract, iodine, iron, phosphates, 
water and other constituents. As medi- 
cine the watercress has been praised for 
its efficacy in all cases where the di- 
gestive organs are weak, and in several 
serious complaints. It appears that the 
medicinal principles of the plant are more 
or less abundant, according to its cul- 
ture and maturity. When it isin flower 
they are present in greater quantity than 
in its flowerless condition. The essen- 
tial oil also increases according to the 
quantity of the sun’s rays, which the 
cress receives. The proper culture of 
the plant develops in it the bitter and 
tonic principles, and the phosphates are 
found in proportion of the manure em- 
ployed The quantity of iron depends 
upon the richness of water in which it is 
planted. As food, water cresses should 
be used in their green or uncooked state, 
in the form of salad, or without any sea- 
soning.— Cassell’s Magazine. 





‘Lbe baby’s little game—Bawl. 
A feathered fraud—The gull. 


Lady: “Are those the hardest boot 
brushes you have?’ Shopkeeper: “Oh, 
yes, ’m; fact is, ’m, they’re generally 
considered too ’ard for boots,'m, hand 
are used by laundresses to scrub gents’ 
shirts and collars,‘m. ‘he’re the’ardest 
brush made, ’m.” 


te 
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COURTSHIP AND MARKIAGE IN 24 
BALEARIO ISLANDS. 

Chapter 8 of the book published by 
Charles Toll Bidwell, which treats of 
courtship and marriage, is full of charm- 
ing little bits of feminine manners and 
customs. The law of compulsory civil 
marriage passed in 1870 seems to be dis- 
tasteful to the majority of the Major- 
cans, who systematically evade its pro- 
visions save where property would be in 
peril if neglected. The wooing in Ma- 
jorea is, so far as the humbler classes are 
concerned, sui generis, There it is per- 
petually leap year, and the rule is for 
Phyllis to court Damon tothe bitter or 
dulcet end, as the case may be. An en- 
gagement inthe more aristocratic cireles 
is aserious and formal business, and, if 
parents and guardians prove agreeable, 
the course of true love is smooth enough; 
but in those cases where they do not, 
the bride is “robada,” or robbed, which 
our author explains thus: “A young lady 
is said to be robbed whenthe lover who 
aspires to her hand and heart marries 
her without the consent and countenance 
of her guardians, and the circumstance 
actually occurs often enough to make all 
parties interested in such matters quite 
accustomed to this mode of procedure.” 
The “blae blood” which came over with 
the Conquerer, (James the First, of Ara- 
gon,) still carries its head high above the 
common herd, These families are not 
numerous, but some few still exist who 
have remained in the island since the 
King of Aragon annexed it. No action 
for breach of promise ever takes place, 
and it would probably not be easy to 
bring a recalcitrant lover to book, and 
make him pay for his “change of mind.” 
The. Spaniard scorns a pecuniary recom- 
pense for injured honor or damaged 
matrimonial aspirations, This may \be 
accepted as the logical consequence of a 
perpetual leap year; the breach being on 
the lady's side, the male creature is as 
mercilessly “sacked” asa faithless deni- 
zen of the seraglio, inthe days of Haroun 
Alraschid. Occasionally a male member 
of the aristocracy is “robbed,” and in 
these cases the culprit is some dainty 
damsel of low degree. In the Island of 
Ivica the popular emblem of love, is gun- 
powder, aud the most brilliant accom- 
plishment a young damsel can display 
is to stand without flinching while her 
lovers fires at her legs, and which often 
assume after a lengthy courtship the ap- 
pearance of a Chistmas plum-pudding, 
in the other islands gallantry displays 
itself by the usual offerings of sweet- 
meats; in Ivica the tribute is gunpowder. 
Majorca would appear to be the paradise 
of servant girls, for not only are “fol- 
lowers” allowed, but stipulated for, and 
Sundays and feast days claimed as a 
right for a turn on the Alameda with 
their lovers. A comic song upon the 
miseries of “servantgalism” in the Ma- 
jorean dialect is funny, but we suspect 
the prose translation fails to give the 
epigrammatic force of the original.— 
The Atheneum. 
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senator Sharon, in applying for the re. 
doction in the valuation of his Palace 
Ilotel, San Francisco, which was put at 
$2,000,000, said that it was not paying, 
nor soon likely to. It cost, he said, $5,- 
000,000, but labor and material were then 
high, and it could not be sold for half 
that sum. 


Children reduced to almost the last 
stages of cholera infantum, when they 
are unable to held any other food on 
their stomachs, will greedily take strong 
beef tea, salted and made palatable— 
and will often recover on that treat- 
ment. 


One of the largest droves of cattle 
ever brought from Texas wasa few weeks 
since driven from Captain Ring's rancho 
in Nueces county to Kansas. The herd 
numbered 30,000 horned cattle, and 
needed 700 drivers. The outfit alone 
cost 50,000, and the cattle were disposed 
of for $320,009. 




































































































ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The average height of the American 
white man is 67.67 inches. 


Ladies now have to take off their hats 
inthe California theatres, just the same 
as men. 


A petition, signed by 500 residents of 
Buffalo, will ask the Legislature to pro- 
hibit rope walking across Niagara. 


The belle of Canton, Mass., became so 
enraged during a game of croquet that 
she knocked a fellow dows with a mal- 
let. 


{n addition {to making shoes, cane 
seat chairs and wire Work, sawing, 
splitting and bundling kindling wood, 
the prisoners in the New Haven jail have 
begun the manufacture of corsets. 


A Danish glove which is much worn in 
Europe, and is scon to be imported, is 
laced inthe palm of the hand. The hand, 
being liable to swell in summer, it can 
be made tight or loose to suit the occa- 
sion. 


A Hartford chemist professes to have 
discovered how to get the fertilizing 
properties out of stable manure so that it 
can be transported in very small bulk, 
while the residue makes first-class paper 
stock. 


Sullivan Kilbreth of Manchester, Me., 
killed a lot of caterpillars with his bare 
hands. He was so_ severely poisoned 
thereby that his life was despaired of, 
and he is only just recovering. 


The idea of making flour by crushing 
the grain with innumerable small trip 
hammers has been carried out in Eng- 
land so successfully, that a pounding 
mill, costing $1,000 will produce as much 
flour as a grinding mill worth $5,000. 


The mother of Charlie Ross is stop- 
ping at Brookfield, Mass., with her five 
remaining children. She believes that 
her boy will yet be restored to her, or 
else she will receive positive evidence of 
his death. 

In some of the German hotels the bed- 
rooms are furnished with racks, about 
three feet high, upon which tranks are 
placed. This arrangement saves you 
from stooping to the floor, as you are 
forced to do in most hotelsin this coun- 
try. 


The Fullerites constitute a community 
at Petersham, Conn., numbering twenty, 
living on farinaceous food, dressing 
plainly, and professing to have direct 
Divine guidance. ‘heir belief is similar 
to that of the Adventists, 


Amarried man from L'Anse, Mich., at 
Wanpaca, Wis., arranged with a pretty 
Swede giri to elope with him, and gave 
her $200 to purchase an outfit. She 
took the money, told the scamp’s wife 
about it, and went home and stayed 
there. 


Mr. Gage, who lectures onthe electric 
telegraph, exhibits a pleasing experi- 
ment; conuvecting the wires of his battery 
upon his lecture desk with a piano in 
some house remote from the hall, the 
music is sent over the wires and is audi- 
ble to the assemblage. 


It is stated, and also supported by tes- 
timony, that recently atone of the swim- 
ming baths on the Seine, France, a 
bather was twenty minutes under water 
and, on the body being recovered, was 
resuscitated and fully recovered his 
health. 


It is said that no one remembers ev 
having noticed a living evergreen that 
had been struck by lightning. It has 
therefore, been suggested that a build- 
ing well surrounded by such trees would 
be comparatively free from danger of 
being rent by lightning. 

The chief of hum-bugs—The mosquitos. 


Sitting Bull isn’t easily cowed and must 
pe calf-fully mana:ed. 

An accomplished Indiana girl calls hay 
“crass a la mowed”—Uhicago Times. 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


We continue to receive from the Seat of War, the most contra. 
dictory Telegrams, bat althongh the Servians daily send forth 
grandiloquent sccouuts of ‘heir great victories, the facts are in- 
disputable, that the Turkisb armies are’covtinually advancing, 

The whole of E irope is becoming anxious for the conclusion 
of a war whose horrible etrocities ne a disgrace to the boasted 
civilization of the nineteenth century. The “London Times” iv 
its leading editorial «f August 9th, says in refirence to 
the peace question, “the realization of the promise of 
peace in the East depends upon onrselver, All the in 
fluences affecting the decision are favorable to peace except 
those which we directly or indirectly control. “he Servian 
Government wishes for peace, Montenegro conrents to peace, 
The Czar, as always, desires peace. It rests with the represen- 
tative of England to speak the words that shall be decisive for 
peace or war Pence can bert be obtained by the co-operation 
of Russia und England. We must press the Po:te to be content 
if the end of the war leaves its strength what it was at the be- 
ginning. This is our share of the duty in making peace. It 
aiey is not more difficult than the share allotted to the 

mar. 

‘he fiendish massacres and outrages in Bulgaria continue to 
excite the most intense indignation, and the ‘London Times” ot 
August °8th, has an edi orial on the Bulgarian atrocities which 
concludes aa follows: “Mr. Baring’s report and the testimony 
of other valuable witnesses will have much practical value dur- 
ing the begotia'ions which mast fol.ow the close of the Servian 
war, They will give this country a good opportunity ot clear! 
defining the position it bolds with respect both to Turkey an 
the Great Powers. It has teen said that tbe ‘Turkish Ministers 
are careless of English remonstrances because the. think that 
England will and must sepport Turkey, however flagrantly she 
may be muisruled, and hence it is mgued that she ia indirectly 
accountable for the Bulgarian massacres, But it is difficult to 
believe tbat so baseless an idea can mislead the shrewd men who 
direct the Turkish empire. They know little of this country if 
they thick it conld condone such atrocities as those of Bulgaria 
Like some other States it has an interest in Turkey, and it 
wonld be desirable to see ber strong, but she cannot be strong 
without being well g verned, and she will never be well gov- 
erned until she has reversed many parts of ber present system. 
‘turkish misrnle means’ weakness, recurring rebellicn and 
for ign war, Jt carries with it a mensce to the whole of Europe 
This country will be ready to join otber States in devising such 
reforms as will protect the Christian part of the population 
without regarding the conveniences of the Porte.” 

The “London Daily News” publishes Mr. tot vyler’s prelimin- 
ary Pport of his investigation into the outrages in Bolgaria. 
The report is addressed to Mr. Maynard, the Minister of the 
U.S. at Constantinopte. It fally confirms the worst that bas 
been told of the atrocities. Mr. Schu ler found that much of 
the slaughter was done by regular Turkish soldiers, and be de- 
nounces the report of the Turkish Commissioner concerning 
these outrages as a mass of falsehoods. He declares that 65 
villages were burned in three districts, and 15,/ 00 men, women 
and children were killed. Mr. Schuyler continues bis investiga- 
\icr. 


The “Lyndon Daily News" of August 30th, special dispateh 
ho Belgrade, annownces tbat ‘the diplomatic agents have 





handed to Premier Ristics a joint note from their r spective 
G. vernments, in which the European Power. d clare that they 
take the subject of mediation into their own hauds,and bave 
instracted their Ambassadors how to proceed to stop bostiliti-s. 
The Powers are ecdeavoring tu bold Servia to its action, while 
the war party is trying to temporize to make better terms.” 

A Vienna («pecial to the ‘ News") states that ‘a council of | 
Ministers has been held in Constantinople to consider the peace 





has abacdoned its d d to that « ffect.” 
Rassia has been endeavo ing to form an alliance with Fr«nce, 
in reference to which the correspondent of the ‘ London Daily 
News” at Paris, telegraphs as follows; ‘‘I bave r.ason to know 
that shortly before the prorogation of he Chambers a serious 
proposition for a Russian alliance with a prospective restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine asa bait, was completely ‘rustrated by the 
resolute attitude of the republican leaders.” 
The United ‘tates bave been peculiarly untortunate in the 
quality of the Representative Miui ters, she hax within the past 
few years shipped to the Court of St. James, the majority baving 
turned out to be mourtebanks or adventurers. Our present 
Mivister, Edwards Pierrepont, is not proving an exception, as 
the following rebuke from the ‘Liverpool Mail’ of August 5th, 
shows: * The sooner Mr. Edwards Pierrepont, the new American 
Minister, drops the character of an oratorical buffoon, the bet 
ter it will be for bimself and the great nation he represents 
Mr. Pierrepont bus been in the country a vary short time, but, 
perbaps, on account of a natural tendency that way, has con 
tived to render himself very ridiculous on every public ap 
pearance he bas made. Without questioning the gocd taste of 
a stranger endeavoring to satirize Mir, Gladstone or bestowing 
‘advice” vpon the Archbishop of Canterbury. we think that Mr. 


most Americans reason to think that tbey are singularly untor- 
tunate in their Ministers to the Court of St .James. An am 
bassador who seeks to contribute to the ‘barmless ga ety of 


tather than i diplomacy: 


it more courteous so to travel than in an 
steamers.’ 


wards lierrepont, ane will not fail to remeu:ber that the posi 


the genius and dignity of Mr. Charlee Francis Adams. 


man named Bawer,a sorter of ietters in the traveling post 


of many valuable letters from America. 


mutinied on the bark “Vaswell!’ while on a voyage from Antifo 


on August 25th. 


report that the results are very 9 :tisfactory. 


suicide 1n Switzerland. 


satisfactorily, and the bulk of the grain crop bas teen secured. 


larger than that of 1875. Tis result is disappointing. How 
ever, the quality is fine and the weight beavy. New barley i+ 
satisfactory. Several important country markets pote an ad 
vance of one to two 8 illings for new English wheat, while p iccs 
from abroad offer no wargiu to importers. ‘he London market 
has been somewhat fimrer, but there has been no importaat 
change of quotations. ‘he demand his been mostly for eon 
sumption. Specalatora are still bolding off. The fioating 
caigo trade has been steady and the arrivals off the coast 
warts. The market tended to improve toward the close 
ast week.” 


As the White Star steamer Germ’ nic was leavi g her dock at 
Liverpool for New Yo k on Angnst 2%tb, she fouled the Allen L'ne 
s'eamer Circassin at »nchor. The Germanic lost her boat’s davits 
from waist to quarter and sustained extensive damage to ber up 
per works, ‘Che Circassin lost her bowsprit and tigura-head. 
A banquet was given at Paris on August 29th to the indepen 
dent delegates, representing the workingmen who have returned 
from the Philadelphia Exhibition. M. Desmoulins described 
the visit, letters from Victor [lugo and Louis Blanc were read, 
and thanks were voted to frieuds in America for the cor ‘ial re. 
ception given the delegates. 

A Renter telegram of August 80th from Rome says; ‘‘it is 
affirmed that the cardinals have unanimonsly agree! to omit 
certain ceremonies in the conclave to be held. when the election 
of a successor to Pope Pius 1X becomes necessary. The object 


is to hasten the election of the new Pope and ke p the conclave 
free from for ign infinence.” 





A RECENT OFFICIaL investigation of the Parisian 
libraries bas furnished the followi g statistics: Tbe library ot 
the Arsenal possesses 20) (0) volumes and 8.000 manuscript: 

the library of the Sorbonne, 8°,000 volumes; the library of the 
School of Medicine, ‘5.000 volumes; the National library, |} - 
700.00 volumes &) (00 manuscripts 1,090, 00 engravings avd 
mp3, 120,000 medals; the Library Mazarin, 200,000 volumes, 

4,00) mapuscripts, and 8 relief models of telasgic monuments 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor; the library of Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, 16',000 volumes ard 3 0,000 manuscripts; mokirga to'al! 
for all the public collections of Paris of 2,375,000 volumes and 

412,000 manuscripts, ie . 








| tic reception, 


Pierrepont’s performance at the Ministerial bangnet will g ve 


nations’ by sucb # joke as the following, bas ev.dently wistaken 
his vocation, and suould bave sought distinction in the circus 


“JT came over here in an English steamer, becavse I tLonght 
i American :tcamer, 
Another reason why I came ina British steamer instend of a 
New York steamer, was that we have no New York American 


“Americans are keon huworists themselves, and we hope they 
will appreciate tbe brilliancy of the comie efforts of Mr. Ed-| statare fur due portly women, [ thirk the average here fully as 


tion held by this too fanny diplomatist was once honored by 
We learn from London under date of Angust 29tb, that a 


office on the railway between Holyhead and London, which car- 
ries the irish mail, was brought up at Bow Street 01 the pre 
vious day, on a charge of stealing bills of exchange from the 
United 8S ates. His arrest was made in consequence of the lors 


gasta to Queenstown, and who was convicted of a urdering the 
captain, George E. Best, and other cfticers, was barged at Cork 


Soundings for the Channel tunnel to cconnect England and 
France will be finished about the end of August. The engineers 


LirA Ribblesdale stepson to Marl Russell, bas committed 
The ‘‘London Mark Lane Express” in its review of August 
28th, of the corn trade sayz: ‘“Ihe weather during the past 


week das been favorable for farmers. Harvesting is progressing 


Tbe wheat yield will be less than an average, and probably not 


A Speech from Professor Huxley. 


HI3 iMPR SSIONS OF THE UNIT: D STATF8 AND TH 1% P OPLE, 
At the evening sesgion of the American 4ssvciation for the 
Advancement of Scicnce, held at Buffalo N. Y, on August 25tb, 
Professor Huxley was introduced and received a very entbhusia:- 
He then spoke as follows: 
“Vermit mein the first place to offer yu my most hearty 


proposals of which outlines hive been given to*the Grand Vizier) thanks for this, | would pot say unexpected welcome, because 
by the Powers separately. Russia strenuously opposed a condi | everywhere since I lacded in America it bas been of this kind; 
tion that Servia should first sue directly for peace, and the Porte) put for this very cordial and hearty weleome, you will forgive 


me if my phraseology is inadequate, for I have alw ya thongbt 
lit -he highest eloquence to condense what: ver there is to be said 
in the fewest words. I have been told that it would be grutify- 
ing to yon to have me say something, b»t emotion will make 
wy speaking a difficult task. Also, I bave no scientific matter 
to communica’e, and I am unprepared. Since my arrival I 
bave discovered that the special instinct «f curiosity is alto— 
getber developed bere. I experienced it almost immediately on 
wy arrival in beivg interviewed by two acttve and intelligent 
representatives of your press, who pnt to me a series of in- 
quiri s ot deepest and most profound interest, each of which 
would require a treatise in reply; and I aw afraid [bad to dis- 
miss them with scant conrtesy. It may satisfy their curiosity if 
I state bri: fly some of my general impressions of this country. 

‘ ince my arrival | bave learned a great mavy things, more, 
I thivk, than ever before 1p an equal space of time in my life. 
In England we have always taken a lively interest in America; 
vut [ thiok no Englishman who bas not had the good tortune to 
visit America bas avy real conception of ‘he activity of the pop- 
ulation, the enormous distances which separate the great 
ceutres; and least of all do Englishmen understand how identi- 
cal ia the great basis «f character on botb sides of the Atlantic 
Au Englishman vith whom I have been talking since my arrival 
says: ‘I cannot findthat | am abroad.’ ‘The great features of 
your country are all suchas I am familiar with in parts of 
England and Scotland. Your beautiful Hudson remiuds me of 
a Scotch lake. ‘The marke of glaciation in your bills remind 
me of those in Scottish bigblands. 

‘I bave heard of the degeneration of your stock from the 
English type. I have not perceived it. Some years ago one of 
your must distingvished men of letters, cqually loved and 
admired io Engiavd and America, expres an opinion which 
touched English feeling some what keenly—thatthere was a 
difference between your women and ours alter reaching a cer- 
twin age. Hesaid our English women were ‘beety." That is 
bis word not nine. Well I bave +tudied the aspect of the 
people that | have met here n steamboats and rat] way carriages, 
and | weet witb just the same faces, the main difference as to 
the men being in the way of sbaving Though I should be 
sorry to ns the word which Hawthorne did. yet in reepect to 


great as on the otber side. Some people talk of the injurious 
icfluence of climate. I bave seen vo trace of the ‘North 
American type.’ You have among you the virtue which is most 
notable among’ savages that of bospitality. You take us to a 
bountiful dinner and are not quite satisfied unlesa we take 
away with us the plates and spoors, Another featue bas im- 
presyed itself upon me. I have visited some of your great 
a iversities and met menas well known in the old world asin 
tbe new. I find certain differencee here. ‘Lhe English univer- 
sities are the product of government, yours of private munifi- 
cence That awong us is almost unknown, ‘Lhe general 
uotion of an Eaglishman when be gets rich is to found an estate 


Christos Baumbos, a Gieek sailur, who with four others|and benetit bis family. The general notion of an American, 


_| when fortunate, is to do something for the good of the people 
and from which benefits shall continue to flow. The latter is 
tbe nobler ax bition. 

‘*.t is popularly said abroad that you have no antiquities in 
America, If you talk about the trumpery of three or four 
thousand years of history, it istrue. But, in the large sense as 
refertivg to times before mao made bis momentary appearance, 
Aweaica is the place to study the antiquities of the globe. The 
reality of the enormous amount of material here bas far sur- 
passed my anticipation, I have stadie! the coilection gathered 
by Protesso: Marsh at New Haven. There is none like it in 
Enope not only iu extent of time covered, bat by reason of 
its bearing on the problem of evolution; whereas, before this 
collection was made evolution was a matter of specolative 
reasoning, it is now a matter of fact and history as much as the 
monuments of Egypt. In that collection ate the facs of the 
succession of forms and the history of their evolution. All 
that now remains to be asked is how, and that is a subordinate 
question. 

With such matters as this before my mind, you will excuse 
me if I cannot find thoughts appropriate to this ovcasion, [ 
would tha: | might have offered something more worthy, but I 
hope tbat your association may do what the British Aszociation 
is doing—may sow the seeds of scientific inquiry in your cities 
avd villages, whence shall ariss a process of natural selection by 
which those minds best fitted for the task may be led to help 
o the work in which we are all interested. AyainI thank you 
for your excessive courtesy. and, I may almost say, affsctionate 
reception.’ 


Sincutar Apvertiements.—The “Pall Mall Gazette” 
says: ‘Whether Evoglish manvers are becoming Americanized to 
a perceptible ex'ent may be an open questin; but there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the French are taking lessons from the 


smartest of advertising nations Parisians once had a sense of 
the ridiculous which wou d have prevented the publication of 
such a marvelous announcement as that ia which a lady, desir. 
ons of eaployment, rehearses the list of her qualifications: 
‘Mme. Lefebvre, sick nurs, reetuffs chairs, watches corpses, 
applies leeches. does sewing by machinery. is an excellent 
ecok having been ten years in the servi e cf M. fearon de 
Whether one or all of these various accomplishments 
were d’splayed in the service of Baron M—— is not stated, 
Scarcely less strange iv British eyes will appear the advertise. 
ments of two coach-builders in a Paris newspaper. These 
excellent tradesmen bave apparently thought it quite nataral to 
announce the circumstance that they have carriages for sale 
under the head of ‘Sport’ It must be confessed, in justifica- 
tion of t is view, that a drive in a French cab too often contains 
one element of trae sport, in the shape of a spice of danger 

Marriage advertisements too, continue to be as frequent as ever 
on the other sida of the Channel, dowries of ‘£31, 0' being 
apparently unable to find acceptors. Indeed, the regular estab- 

lished matrimonial agencies, of which there are five 10 Paris, all 
genuine, affirm that the market is overatocked at the present 
moment /8 a French girl can scarcely hope to marry without 

having a portion ready for her husband the statement is sin- 

gnlar encugh. One would bave thought that the fact had: nly 

to be known to attract a iderabl of immigrants of 
‘he ste ner sex Irish gentlemen who are returning every week 

from the United States in bitcer disappointment, might do waree 

than think of a laud where so many of their kinsmen bave wo 

fame or weal bh, from Sarstield to MacMahon," 
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THE ALBION. 








Traveling Paraphernalia. 


There is notbing that adds so mach to the ease and comfort 
of traveling as possestirg exact!y the yaraphernalia required 
and few things are more likely to mar the enjoyment than the 
lack of such articles 

To begiu with, in the matter of luggago The great desiderata 
for tranke, bags, etc., are that they should be as little cnmbe.+ 
some as may be, while calculated to hold a great deal, and in 
such a way that their contents are easily got at, and are secure, 

It is a vexed question whether or not large trunks are desira- 
ble. Oa the one ride they Lold much iv a compact mass, doing 

a way with the necersily for several packages, Lut on the other 
hand they are subject to more wear and tear from the fuct that 
one man ca nnct carry a single one unaided and conecquently they 
are w ore likely to be thrown down. In country visiting rustic 
flys are: ot always capable of conveying them, nnd at houses 
where no menservants are kcyt there is a diflicul y about get- 
tivg them up and down stairs 

We find tbat the use of dress baskets becomes every year 
more general. They are light and commodions, and covered as 
they are now with durable tarraulin, they are que suitable for 
continental and other bard traveling. As a proof, some of them 
were used in the Abyssivian campaign. Basket work being 
firm, and at the same time elastic, it will bear pressure, and 
even comes well out of the ordeal of being driven down an 
inc ined deal board pe!l mel into the hold of a steamer as you 
often see luggage treated. ‘lhey are quite capable of containing 
leavy things, which should be packed below with the linen, and 
the dresses in the tray at the top. 

They are made in a variety of sizes, some of the lirger ones 
having two trays, the upper one with a division for bonsets, 
which diviuon is sometimes placed where there is but one .ray, 
and that made of wood, and therefore more breakable than the 
usual cane ones, to which partitions cannot be easily added. It 
is best to buve sides to the trays. if, however, they are not so 
made, we would advise that two strips of chiatz or holland, 
with which the basket is lived, should be sewn to cither side, 
so that when the tray is foll they can be thrown over the thiags, 
and keep them in tbeir place, 3 

‘To the patrons of small luggage we would récommend the 
railwsy basket imperiul which is most usefal, and is to be had 
in two sizes one shallower than the other bat both broader and 
deeper, though lower than tt.e asual kind. ‘The smaller auswers 
wall for a sbort v sit and for one or two dresses or for bonpets 

For those who like large boxes, there is the «xpauding basket, 
with divisions for bonnets below the tray, a pocket for collars, 
&c. and a rcomy ptacle for d in the Id, which wil 








stretch to alwost any size required, atter the wanuer of a! 


portmanteau. Made of tarpaolin or brown mail cloth, no ext a 
covers are required for dress baskets; bat they cam bo had, and 
it must be rewembered that straps are a necessity, 

At the head of the list of ladies’ trunks are tue ladies’ dress 
imperials, made of solid leather, and c vscquently cvstly. 
‘Liese are admirably adapted for a long contin: ntinl tonr, and 
would last a lifetime. They bave a division below tor bonnets, 
which ig moveable; a tray with places for shoes, laces, gloves. 
&c., und an oval lid for dresses, aud have a double action lock, 
which can be opened and sbut without a key though they can 
be locked, if desired, in the usual way. They are so made that 
tle leather overleps the edges of the box, the .ewing being 
protected by stads. The straps are »ttacbed with doable rivets, 
all these etceteras being recent improvements. What with 
quilted silk and morocco inside, the price of these is often 
exorbitant, and quite beyond ordinary purses. 

Old travelers will, we think, agree with us tbatioterior fittings 


are not always 89 des rable as they at first sight appear, in nine, per cent. were doing well;”’ of 207 Roman Catholic girls }9 per 


cases out of ten taking up 80 much room that the dresses come 
off badiy. But among the best of the fitted boxes are the so- 
called Cheltenham trunks; these heve an oval top, and ample 
space below the lid the receptacles for gloves jewelhy, &c., 


being immediately in front of the tray, and farnished each, not| tuted with regard to the boys, the figures point to an opposite 


with a lock requiring a key but only » spring worked with the 
fingers, so that the contents are to be got at in a moment; 
behind these are some for divisions for bonne's, which cau be 
removed separately or all togetber, and in the larger sizes there 
isa place for umbrellas. The famous Saratoga trouk finds 
little favor in England, though itis sold here It is revogniza 
ble in a moment by its yellow wood exterior; it is beavy, aud 
even the castors attacbed (which by and by, do plenty «f 
damage to other trunks with which they come in contact) do 
not make it easily movable. It bas a number of differeut 
receptacles for all kinds of things. 

Fre: ch trunks, which are tall and narrow, are also li tle us d, 
for in the ordinary leatber imperiala and baskets every real 
requirement of travelers seems to be met, Any size, aud any 
price, and any amount of fittings can be Pad in eitver. 

In bonnet boxes there is no much choice; they are made 
ordinarilly with or without straps to carry them by, of light 
leather, some of the best being lined with qauilied silk, baving 
® loo. ing glass in the lid. They all have a tray for vals and 
lingerie, and a lea ber pocket for emall odds and ends. Toese, 
as well as larger boxes, can be bad in tin; but the objection iy 
they so soon become dented. 

box bags many feople find useful—viz., a bag attached to the 
top of a box jnet large enough to hold a dress; but they have 
the disadvantage of being cumbersome. —Tbe Court Journal, 





Encuisu Option oF AMERICAN SPEAKING AND Writ- 
mya.— Englith people jndge American speaking and writing by 
certain very good and very bad specimens. The average cul- 
tured Aerican—cultured not always, perheps, in oar orpa 
mental sense, but in the practical and polished use of language 
—is a genuine master of gravo and elaborate expression. He 
never forgets a word tbat be wants, or lacks the tournue of 
phrase in which to set it His mind is too logical for bis gram- 
mar to be sbaky. His aim is too serious for any frivolity of 
tre:tment. His observation is so general and his atmosphere so 
free that he cannct b- narrow i» bis concepticns. And direct- 
ing all the supple ability typical of bis race to the single pur 
pose of nice, défivite, and moving expression, bis subject fructi- 
fies as he proceeds and yields wany admirable instances of true 
intellectual eloquence. Preachers and teachers aud lecturers, 
of whom all this is true, abound in America. To those to whom 
all public speech is a weariness they may seem likely to be 
borer. To thoe who expect American eloquence to be all 
Peechrr, or all American literature to be Ward, or Twain, or 
Harte, or, when not jocose, Lowell Emerson, or Holmes ora- 
tory ot this strenuous, intense kind, may threaten to be duil 
Jat on its own well-lighted war path it is effective, imposing, 
and really fine, and tew indeed are the casual English judges of 
it who ere entitled to look down upon it in superiority, —Liver- 
pool Daily Post, 
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The Will of Harriet Martineau. | 


The will (with two codicils) of Harriet Martineau bas just 
been proved by the executors, Mr. Thomas Martineau and 4 r, | 
Francis Robert Martineuu. both of Birmingham, the nephews 
of the deceased. ‘ihe persopalty is sworn under £10 (00 ,$50,- 
00), Tne willis dated March I)'b, L864 and the codicils. | 
respectively June I7th, 185, and October 5th, 18 2 





side to her sister Mrs. Higginson, of Liverpool, and her chil 
dren. The personalty, with the exception of a few gitts to 
friends and to an old servant, is divided cqually amongst her 
brothers and sisters living at the time of ber decease, or the 
ebildren of those who have died previously. Among the 
specific legacies is cne of the service of plate bequeathed to the 
deecased which is left to Mr. Thomas Martineau, whom sbe 
requests * so to bequeath the same as that it shail pass to bis 
eldest son it being (s!e adds) my wish tbat the plate sball be 
posse-sed by the cldest son for the time representing our 
branch of the Martineau family, so far as the law will permit the 
bequest. 

‘The ‘estatrix gives her books to her brothers and sisters, or 
if deceased, to their children, to be divided vs they may agree. 
All tbe manuscripts and private papers, and all copyrights 
belonging to her, the testatrix gives to her pepbew and + xecu 
tor Mr Thomas Martinean, upon trust to conduet the revision 
and publication of them, accordivg to her instructions or 
failing these, at bisown absolute discretion, for the | enetit of 
the estate; and in connection with thiv bequest the following 
direction occure: ‘I ewpbatically forbid the publication of any 
private letters written by me, an! du strictly enjoin upon my 
exeentors to prevent by all means at their command any sneb 
poblication.” Iler autobiography i: to be pablisbed by Mr. 
| Thowas Martineau, in coujaueti n with her friend Mrs Chap- 
man late of Boston, ) assachuseits, who is authonzed to make 
such biographical adiitons as she phaser, and to whom a 
fourth share in the profit. of the work is beqneathed, together 
wit’ a legacy as editor. 

The will coutains one peculiar provision which sho ld be 
mentioned as indicating the 1udependent character of the testa- 
trix. ‘Itis my desire she says. from an interest in the pro- 
gress of rcientitio investigation, that my skall shonld be given 
to Henry G-orge Atkinson, of Upper Gloucester Place, London, 
and also my brain, if wy death +»bould take place within such 
distance of bis then present abode as to enable him to have it 
for purposes of scientific observation.’ By the second codicil, 
dated Ostober 5th, !*72 thi. direction is revoked, “bat (the 
codicil proceeds) | wish to leave it on record that this altera ion 
in wy testan entary directions, is not caused by any change of 
)epinion as to the importance of scientific observation on such 
) Sybjects, but is made in cousequence mercly of a change of 
circumstinces in my individoal case,’’—Birmingham Post. 

i 


teEat Britain Rerormatory anv Inpusrrian 
Scroors.—the * Pall Mall Gazette’ of the 12th says: - Ae- 
cording to the lust report of the Inspector of Reformatory and 


Industrial Schools in Great Britain, the tubulated facts disclose 
some odd results. In England during the three years 1872, 3 4 
the num ber of Protestant girls discbarged from reformatory 
echools was [49, of whom 7! per cent, were reported as ‘doing 
well; while of 126 Catholic girls 80 per cent. were doing we'l.’ 
In Scotland the respective percentages were 7% on 127 cases and 
79 on 63 cases. From the Fuglish industrial schools during the 
same petiod 449 Protestant girls were dischorged, «f whom 70 


cent. were dving well,’ In Scotland, of the Protestant girls 
discharged 87 per cent. out of 484, and of the Roman Catholic 
girls 9) per cent, on the swull nomber of 94 were ‘doing well. 
Now, it is remarkabl: that, wher similar comparisons are insti- 


conclusion. From the re‘ormetory schools ot England 2,458 
Frotestant and 6°5 Roman Catholic boys were discharged in the 
three yea et. In doing well the former attained 75 per cent, 
while the latter only reached (2 per cent. Similarly in Scotland, 
of 525 Protestant boys &2 per cent. were doing well, and of 154 
Catholic boys only 66 per cent. reached that consummation 

With respect to the industrial schools of England 2,1: 
Protestant and 56' Roman (Catholic boys were discharged ; the 
ti rmer produced ¢2 per cent. of well-doers, the latter but 74 per 
‘cent. In Scotland bowever, the scale turned slightly against 
| the Protestants The number of Protertant boys dis harge! was 
1,: 00, of whom 7/ per cent. reached to ‘doing well; the Catholic 
boys were 22!, of whom 8) per cent. attained the same moral 
status. It would, of course, be much mors satisfactory if the 
distinction as to ‘well doing’ between the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic children had been recorded fur the whole 
twenty years throngh which tie general record runs. That 
would have given a broader basis, and consequently more assnr 

ed results; still, the conclnsions drawn from the much narrower 
ficld ure suggestive if not fiual.”’ 





Quaker Women.—The position of women is un- 
donbtedly higher among the Friends than ia any other society 
From George Fox's (ime an equal place has been «assigned them 
in the family of God, asin the human family, in the chorch as 
well as in human society. Their divine comn ission, ‘Go tell my 


brethren that I ascend to my Father aud their Father, to my 
God and their God,” has been recognised an) narrowed down by 
po buman limitation. Without committing oarselves to the be!d 
rationalizing «xegesis of the Quakeress, who, when hard pressed 
by certaip lanline texts relative to women keeping silence in 
the church, replied. “I'hee }nows Paul was not partial to fe- 
males,” we may sey that th» Friends alone have proved them 

selves free from the old tendency to stick to tve letter of Serip- 
ture and sin against its divine progressive spirit, binding wo 
men, after nineteen centuries of freedom, with precisely the old 
worn out bandages and restrictions which were necessary to pre- 
serve social order whe: first Christian ty enfranchised women, 
and proclaimed the equality of the sexes. Aod perhaps that 
Jaborious Society for the Protection of Providence which existz 
in our widst wight stndy the result with advantage, and might 
even learn in time that, as we do not make laws to prevent 
weak armed men from being blacksmiths to quote from John 
Stuart Mill, so we need not in the Jong run make restrictions to 
keep women from spheres for which Providence has unfitted 
them, ‘ature being abundantly strong enongh to preserve the 
order of the sexes without the belp of onrecratches. Free to 
exercise any exceptiunal giftin pnbdli:, and taking their regular 
share in the business of the Charcb, the Quaker women are pro- 
foundly domestic though wilh acertain largeness of mind, and 
absence of feminine littleness which doubtless springs from 
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A Mapras Lavy recentiy visited Epg'and and 


[upon returning to India pubhshed a book cntitled “A Hindoo 


Lady’s Experiences iu England.” This work is just now creat- 
ing a good deal of amusement among Avglo-Jndians, nearly every 
Aoglo-Indian paper baving a quiet laugh at some of its quaint 
peculiarities. Ths lady, wh se name is Pothum Janakammah 
Rv aviab, isa pure Tringu and first pablished ber work ir that 
language for the edification of her countrymen. “Lovdon,’ she 
says, “is peopled toa greatextent with mep of an aristocratic 
order. Policemen always give ove rap only ata door; it is their 
sign.’ “Tbeo,’’ exclaims the antboress, bow pleasing it wae 
to bear the sweet #irs played by either a German band or rgan- 
grinders, ora Higuland band with sword dance, close to our 
house, and what pleasure the Punch and Juty show perform- 
ance aftorded a: !—alladiny to the late Ashantee war, Such are 
the recreations iti tbe public streets.” 'n another place she 
points out the nnostentatious character of the Lord Mavor, who, 
when be walks out, is not too proud to varry bis umbrella, 





By AN orFiciat report recently issued, it is shown 
that emigration from the Umted Kingdow is greatly diminished, 
though the population is increasing wore rapidly thau ever, 
Tbe nomber of emigrauts Inst year was 173.8)%, as against 

41,014 in 1874, and 310612 in 183. ‘be noamber of 
persons of British origin who left the country was, however, 
only ‘40,675 the greatest decreuse was in the emigration to 
the United States and to British North Awerioa. to Anstralia 
and some other colonies there was 4 slight iner.ase. This \ ear 
the diwinution continves, Tu the firet six months the number 
of emigrants from Ireland was i(’,491 less tban for the same 
period io 1875. 

- -———_e ~<—mer— eo —— 

A RECENT NUMBER OF the “Geo'ogical Magazine” 
conluing a nmep of Heligoland which is suid to bave been 
“copied from an old map in the possession of the Governor of 
Heligoland.” It gives by three different shadings the size of the 
island at three periods. Iv A, D /0. it is represented as 120 
miles in circumference; in A. D, 13800, as forty-five miles; in 
16 9, only four miles. Since then it has diminisbed to less tbau 
oue third of a mile in superticial extent. ‘Ibe diminution : f the 
istand has been effected almost entirely in one directi n, the sea 
having encrcached thirty miles on the t ortheast side, and one 
ruile only on the south est, 

EE — - 

Tux Ma: cuester City Council have been coming to 
bigh words as to whether their ball should be called the City 
Hall or the Town Hall. ‘Lhe contest which lasted for several 
weeks, and became verv acrimonious, was at last decided Ly 
tho casting vote of t!e Mayor iu favor of the latter. Bat as Man- 
chester is a city, not a town, the decision seen.s curious, 
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European Miscellanies. 





Encianp as waged forty-nine wars since 1800; 
Frauce, thirty-eight; Russia, twenty-two; Austria, twelve; and 
Prussia eight. 

SMALLPOX is becoming searce in England. The last 
annual report gave only 6UU cases forthe whuie of England and 
Wales. 

In 1852 tHe English Parliament voted for education, 
art and science anappropriation of ¢2,353,810. ‘luis ye r the 
amount was §16. 39,15, 

A NEW EXPLOSIVE, known by the name of “tonite,” is 
now being used in Coruish mines, and, according to the direc. 
tons issued with it, ‘‘it can only be exploded with the detona- 
tor.’ Three explosions of tonite have, however, occurred at 
the West Bassett Mine, without, it is said, any deto ator being 
fired, and in one of the exp'osions two men were severely 
iwjured, oue of them so badly that he died shortly afterward. 


The write panisn of Watsdale, England, has a 
little chure’. The church bas but eight pews, aud yet is capa- 
ble of accommodating double the population of the parish 
The rector opens the church, rings the bell, puts on bis gown in 
the presence of the congregation, and preaches little sermons, 
not over ten minutes long, and leads in the singing allfor the 
little salary of £3 0 a year. 


At tue WesrminstEr Aquarium is the original 
plate of the bank note of George Cruikshank which is said to 
have put a stop to hanging for passing fo-ged notes. He saw 
two women ex cuted for that offence, and he mado a promissory 
note, signed “J, Ketch,” with ghastly accessories of fetters, 
halter and gibbet, and Britannia, with skul!s and crossbones 
f raborder. Such a crowd surrounded the shop where copies 
were sold tbat the Lord Mayor ordered the street to be cleared, 


Wuen tae Viceroy of Ireland recently made a trip 
down the river Lee beyond Queenstown, on the invitation of the 
Cork Corporation, be said, in reply to a toast, that Cork harbor 
now held a fi st-class position in connection with the American 
trade, and the mayor added that the tonnage o the port bad in 
a few years increased from 600,000 to 4, Ul, 0) tons, and th t it 
was prosperiog more rapidly than asy other in the United 
Kingdom 


Jemmy Traynor, tue keeper of a lodging heuse in 
Preston, England, weut hume drank and fell insen-ible on the 
floor. His wife put bim ona sofa, rubbed bis face with flour, 
put a nightcap on his head, dressed bim in a shroud, made all 
the usual arrangements for a wake, and then seating berself on 
the front doorstep, set up the ‘‘wail jor the dead.” —_t he neigh- 
b rs gathered, one after avother enterinz to havea look at the 
corpse of “poor Jemmy.’’ Just as the policen an arrived and the 
habbub was at‘its height, up sat the defauct, demanding, with a 
bewildered stare, “ What the devil's up vow?” ‘The joke ended 
in a mighty spree. 

A BREACH oF PRomISE suit reported in the London 
newspep rs turned on the question whether the deiendant actu- 
ally wade an offer of marriage. ‘The affirmative evicence wes 
the following verse, which he sent to the plaiatiff : 

Relieve my sighs, my tears, my dear, ‘ 
Believe the beart you've won; 
Believe wy vows to you siucere, 
Or Jane, Iam undone. 
Ob, come, my charmer, let’s away 
‘Vo church and end this strife; 
How blest will be each night and day 
When, Jane, you are my wife. 
The jary deemed tbis a fair and equare matrimonial ¢ffer, and 





wider training. —Macmillan’s Magazine, 


awarded Jane £4) damages, 
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CHAPTER X (Continued). 

As it was quite iate, the happy little 
te soon broke up, and Eugene sought 

is couch. Although he was thoroughly 
exhausted, jit was by no means an easy 
matter for the young man to get to sleep. 
He was disappointed at not seeing the at- 
forney before he retired, although he well 
4new the reason why the appointment had 
got been kept. The supposed accident at 
the office had, without doubt, detained 
Gray, until it was too late for the pro 
visit, but he was disappointed, neverthe- 
cess. Besides chafing under the uncer- 
tainty regarding the immense property, 
which was almost in his grasp, he was an- 
xious to have the seal of secrecy removed, 
in order that he might unfold his plans 
and prospects to his sister and his betroth- 
el. He knew that in spite of their as- 
sumed carelessness, they were worrying 
over it. 

Although the question of accepting or 
declining the position offered Eugene, may 
ecein a trivial one to many, it was really 
one of great importance to the little family. 
It meant comparative inlependence to 
them. The girls were doubly anxious, be- 
cise they feared that Enzene was about 
to engage’in some uncert 1in scheme, which 
cou'd end in no good. Eugene understood 
this and was, therefore, ali the more anx- 
ious to tell them the real cause of his inde- 
cision. 

Resolving that he would keep the mat- 
ter away from them no longer than the 
next day, the young man fell into a trou- 
bled sleep—a sleep in which the incidents 
of the past day, and the probable ones of 
the next day were strangely mingled in 
drevms which seemed to have neither 
beginning nor end. 

During one of his wakeful spells, he was 
thoroughly startled by hearing a loud 
knocking at the door below. He arose, 
hastily dressed himself, and, decending the 
etairs, opened the door. 

“Is Miss Clayson here?” asked a voice, 
as soon as the door was opened, which Eu- 
geae had no difliculty in recognizing as 
that of Uncle Billy. 

Eugene answered in the affirmative. 

“Her brother was taken a bit sick as I 
came by,” said the old man, “and he 
wanted me to stop and tell her. She is 
to go back with me right away.” 

“If it is out of your way, [ will return 
with her,” suid Eugene. “Is it anything 
scrious 2” 

* Nothin’ to be scared about—only weok 
ard nervous like. He wanted her to come 
alone, unless Bertha had a mind to—” 

* [ see how it is,’ said Eugene. “I will 
eall the girls and get their shawls ready, 
for T see that it is raining.” 

“The poor fellow has worked himself 
into a fever over that terrible theory of 
his,” thought Eugene, as he waited below, 
for the girls to make their appearanc: ; 
«It will be as well, after all. for me to keep 
away from him until he is better, as the 
thought that I caught him at his horrible 
work, may worry him.” 

The girls were soon ready, Fanny evine- 
ing great anxiety to reach home and learn 
her brother’s true condition. Eugene kiss- 
ed them both at the door, and was soon 
alene in the house, while Bertha and 
Fanny were facing the storm, which, how- 
ever, had now nearly spent its fury. 

After reaching the main road, the party 
walked very rapidly, and were soon at Fan- 
ny's residence. In the sitting-room below, 
Uncle Billy detained the girls, by placing 
his hand against the door. 

“T told you a ‘ whopper,’ young ladies,” 
he said, “ when I said as how young Clay- 
son was under the weather. He is as well 
as [ am this blessed minute, but some one 
else ain’t.” 

Fanny glanced anxiously at the door of 
her father’s room, which opened from the 
sit: ing-room, 

“It ain't him,” said Uncle Billy, follow- 
ing Fanny’s eyes: “he is wellenough. A 
young feller was hurt last night, and was 
breught here. He is up in your brother's 
bed now, more dead than alive. The doc- 
tor is there, an’ he said the chap wanted 
nursin’. He thinks you are the best nurse 
in the village, ever since you saved Mike 
Re ‘rden’s child, an’ so I went after you.” 

After this explanation, the girls were ad- 
mitted to the room where the attorney's 
vietm hoy. 

“It was a case of susp 
said the physician, as the girls approached 
the bed. “ He lay in a state resembling 
death a long time, but he will recover with 
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sucn care as 4 am sure ne will get in this 
house. See, he has already recovered his 
senses; I have another visit to make, and 
when f eall on my way home, Ishall expect 
to find him almost well.” 

As the dector was about to leave the 
recom, the sick man beckoned for him to 
come nearer. He accordingly bent over 
him, so that his voice would not reach the 
girls’ ears. 

“You heard how I was hurt?” Hugh 
said, in a faint whisper. 

“Yes; if I had seon you before, I could 
have told your true condition at once.” 

“ You also know how I came here?” 

“ Yes,” said the old doctor nervously. 

“Well, for Mr. Clayson’s sake, don’t 
say a word of this. Besides, | desire to 
to be regarded as dead, for some days to 
come. I—’’ ; 

“Never mind, now,” said the dector, 
“ you can tell me the whole story when you 
are stronger. You are too weak to talk now; 
You can be saved from a long illness, only 
by the strictest quiet and good nursing. 
If you do your part, these young ladies 
will do theirs, and you will be on your feet 
again in less than a week.’’ 

With this, the doctor took his leave, and 
the girls, Grover, and Uncle Billy were 
alone with the sick man, who now dropped 
off into a deep sleep. 

It was true then, that Grover had seen 
the supposed corpse moving in the bottom 
of the boat. When the flash of lightning 
which the two men awaited so anxiously, 
came, itrevealed the young man, struggling 
to his feet. 

“For God’s sake, help me,” they heard 
him gasp, and then the darkness shut them 
in like a wall again. 

“Take the oars, young feller,’ said 
Uncle Billy, arising from the seat. “If 
that man ain’t dead—and he didn’t look 
like it—I ain’t a going to let him die 
there.” 

Grover did as requested, and Uncle Billy, 
kneeling in the water which flooded the 
boat, raised the form in his arms, and 
placed his hand over his heart. 

“He is alive, as sure as thunder!” he 
called out to his companion. “ Pull, for 
your life, we must get him out of this 
storm.”’ 


As the boat was near its destination at 
the time the diseo,ery was made, the old 
man’s hut was soon gained. 

“We can’t leave him here,” said Uncle 
Billy, glancing around the room, which w. 8 
almost bare of furniture. * We've got 
to take him to your house.’’ : 

Grover agreed, and placing Hugh ona 
hand barrow, which Uncle Billy frequently 
used in his jobs, the two men conveyed him 
to Grover’s room, happily without Leing 
seen. 

‘There the sufferer was properly cared for 
until the arrival of the doctor, who was at 
ence sent for, and who, after dressing the 
wound in Hugh’s head, and administering 
a strong stimulant, to provide against his 
recent exposure, in turn, requested that 
the girls be sent for, which was done, as 
above recorded. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WILL AND THE CHEQUE. 


When Eugene arose, at a late hour, on 
the following morning, he was surprised to 
find that his sister had not returned home. 

“ Poor Grover may be dangerously ill,” 
he thought, as he moved about the house, 
picking up a hasty breakfast for himself 
“Twill pay him a visit,” he a‘de!,“and 
then for the attorney. I wustuot Ict am 


other day go by, without deciding upea 
something.” 

“ Accordingly, after partaking of suc’. 
viands as he had collected on the little 
breakfast table, he turned his steps in the 
direction of his friend’s house. 

The usual air of quiet pervaded the 
place as he drew near, and he found Grover 
and the girls in the sitting-room below. 
Grover, looking pale and ill, was seated in 
a large arm chair before the fire, wrapped 
in a dressing gown, while Fanny was pay- 
ing him those little attentions which o:- 
pe tet delight in. 

Although this condition of affairs was 
very opportune at the moment of Eugene’s 
call, Grover’s sickness was by no means 
entirely assumed. The events of the pre- 
ceding night, together with his exertions, 
and exposure to the storm, had not been 
without their effect on a constitution by no 
means strong. He was too much of a 
student, and lived too much in doors to 
endure such fatigue as the last few hours 
had brought him. Besides this, his mind 
had 8) a terrible chock, when he dis- 
covered that the supposed corpse was mov- 
ing, and he now theught with horror of the 
consequence of his bold abduction of the 
body, had not the friendly rain, and the 
accident which had nearly covered it with 
water, brought Gordon to his senses. One 
stroke of the knife in the locality which it 
was his desire to examine, would have ren- 
dered all hope of recovery in the insensible 
man, out of the question, The warm 
blood would have gushed up around the 
knife, and he would have realized that he 
was a murderer. _ _ . 





“Ah, my boy!” cried Eugene, tapping 
his friend lightly on the shoulder, “ I see you 
are better this morning. [hada great mind 
not to come near you though,” he continu- 
ed, with a smile, “ because you barred me 
out se coolly last night,” 

« Yes,” said Grover, with aforced laugh, 
“if you had been here, it would have been 
the lastof me. Don’t youremember when 
I fell from a wagon once, how you flew 
around after all the doctors and all the 
drugs in town, and how it took me two 
days to get over my sprain, and two weeks 
to get over the effects of the outlandish 
doses you made me take ?” 

Both laughed heartily at the recollection. 

“But, really,” said Grover, “ there was no 
need of disturbing you. I was only weak 
and nervous, and, as father was watching 
with a sick friend, I took a notion to have 
some one in the house, in case anything 
should happen.” 

Thus, Eugene was thrown completely off 
the track, and had not the slightest idea of 
the real motive his friend had in sending 
for the girls. 

For some unexplained reason, the sick 
man had again insisted that his rescue 
from the grave should be kept a secret 
from every one. 

“TI want no one outside of this house to 
know,” he said, in a conversation with 
Grover. “I am not sorry that Miss Bertha 
came with your sister,” he added, “ for she 
will help me out with many a dull hour, [ 
presume. You see, like all the rest of the 
world, I am selfish,” he went on witha smile 
creeping over his pale face, “but I can’t 
help it. Iwill try and make amends for 
all your kindness when I am well again.” 

“T pray you not to mention that,” said 
Grover, “When I think what a desperate 


measure I resorted to, in order toadvance .- 


my theory, and how near you came to 
meeting death at my hands, I feel as 
though I could not do enough for you.” 

“You should not feel in that way,” was 
the reply, “ you saved me from a terrible 
fate, and I can never repay the kind care of 
your sister and Miss—”’ 

“ Wallingford,’ said Grover, supplying 
the name, for Hugh had not yet learned 
it. 
“Wallingford!” repeated the sick man, 
excitedly. Then, seeing that Grover had 

ticed his tion, he added, “ I thought 
the mill-owner had no relatives in this vil- 

ond 
“He had none,” was the young man’s 
reply. ‘* Miss Wallingford’s family is not 
connected with the mill-owner’s” 

“ Excuse me,” said the young man, “ but 
I think I have heard of the girl since I 
have been working in the mills, although 
she will not remember me. She is the 
only child, I believe,” he added, desiring 
to draw out the young man’s knowledge of 
the family, for he remembered the attor- 
ney’s strange manner when his full name 
was mentioned. 

“No,” was the reply, “She has a bro- 
ther—Eugene. You was not in his room 
at the mill, and probably don’t know 
him, although he remembered you, when 
the news of your accident reached his 
ears.” 

“Tthink I remember the man,” said 
Gordon, “but I thought he had another 
name—Robert or Richard, something be- 
ginning wirh ‘R,’ at any rate.” 

“Roland,” sa‘d the other, 
never uses that name.” 

e@ sick man barely restrained an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“The attorney’s riddle is plain to me 
now,” he thought. “I am on the right 
track at last. And this sweet girl is sister 
to a merciless, scheming man, who through 
his tools, would have taken my life.” . 

“Perhaps you will think it a strange re- 
quest,” he said to Grover, “but I desire 
that this young man that we have been 
speaking of, should know nothing of my re- 
storationto life. I can’t tell you why, 
but he should be the last person in the 
world to know.” 

At this period in the conversation, the 
doctor entered the room, and Grover de- 
scended to the sitting-room. It was buta 
few moments before Eugene came in. 

As the little group sat chatting below, 
the doctor passed out of the hall door, and 
Eugene, sitting by the window, saw him 
leaving the yard. 

“That is strange,” he said, “Doctor 
Wilson just passed out of this house. Is 
there anyone sick upstairs ?” 

“There,” exclaimed Grover, hastily, 
“that is another of my tricks: I left the 
doctor putting up medicine for me in my 
room, five minutes ago, and was to see him 
before he went away. I wonder if he 
hasn't gone off in a fury ?”” 

The girls looked shyly at each other as 
Grover made this false explanvtion, but 
said nothing. Eugene, however, was satis- 
fied, and said no more on the subject. 

“T must go to town,” he finally said, 
rising, “and may be detained until noon. 
Shall T call here on my way back, Bertha, 
or will you be at home.” 

“There!” said Fanny, with assumed in- 
dignation, ‘ you don’t seem to care about 
seeing me.” 

“You are getting jealous of this busi- 
ness, which takes so much time, are you, 
my darling ?’”’ laughingly responded Eu- 
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gene. “1 will come nere tnen, Bertha, 
and I wish you would remain. I may have 
som thing to tell you all.” 

After leaving his friends, he at once 
sought the attorney’s office, and was 
agrec ably disappointed at finding him there, 
and busy at work. The door leading into 
the rear room, however, was locked. 

«“G.ol woming, Mr. Gray,” said the 
young man hastily, as he advanced into the 
room, “I hardly expected to find you here 
to day, after that dieadful accident which 


oceured after I left here last night. Is 
the body in that room yet? ” 

“Ts it possible that you have'nt heard ?”’ 
asked the attorney. 

“Heard what ? I have but just arisen,” 
replied Eugene. 

‘The attorney then briefly related the 
later events of the preceeding night, ad- 
ding, “I shall use every effort to secure 
the detection of the thieves, although the 
chase after them may be a long one. Such 
outrages ought net to go unpunished.” 

“Itis a very mysterious affair,” said 
Eugene absently. after he had listened to 
the story. “Could Grover have had a hand 
in this work?” was the question that he 
was turning over and over in his mind. 
He could hardly believe that his friend 
would resort to such questionable means 
to advance his mad theory, but he could 
account for the occurrence in no other way. 

“Pshaw!’’ he finally muttered to, him- 
self, “I am not bound to account for the 
robbery at all, and I will think no more 
about it.” 


“You are ready to complete my business 
this morning, I suppose,” he said to the 
attorney. 

“Yes, yes,” said Gray, “I was working 
at that when you came in. You can sign 
these papers as soon as you like. You will 
notice, however,” he added, nervously, 
“that I have doubled my fee. I find,” he 
went on without seeming to notice Eu- 
gene’s surprised looks or to hear his as- 
tonished “Doubled it, Mr. Gray!” “I find 
that the property is almost without limit, 
that there may be opposition if the matter 
is delayed, and that the whole affair is 
me in my hands than I thought last 
night.” 

“'I'wo hundred thousand dollars is a very 
large fee, Mr. Gray,” said Eugene. 

“{t is less than twenty per cent. of the 
property, Mr, Wallingford, but you can do 
as you hike about signing, of course.”’ 

“I refuse to sign!” said Eugene hotly. 
“If Mr. Wallingtord willed his property te 
me, [ can get possession of it im spite of 
you, Galen Gray. If he did not, I wouldn't 
give you as many dollars as you ask thou- 
sands to put it in my possession.” 

“Very well,” said the attorney, coolly, 
“but when you make up your mind to that, 
you virtually throw a million dollars over 
your shoulder; for you can never handle a 
dollar of this property without my assist- 
ance. I told you trankly at the start that 
1 should require a large fee. { also told 
you that I alone knew of the existence of a 
will. Have you ever seen that will? Have 
you ever heard me say in uny one’s pres- 
ence that there was sucha will? Be rea- 
sonable, Mr. Wallingford. If you should 
go out of this office now, and proclaim 
broadcast that Mr. Wallingford left a will 
and that I had it in my possesgion, and I 
should deny it, which of us would be be- 
lieved? You would be an interested party 
and I would ‘not. The whole matter 
amounts to just this: I have certain know- 
ledge in my possession which no one else 
else on earth has, It will bring you a mil- 
lion dollars. I ask two hundred thousand 
dollars for it Will you give it ?” 

“This information you possess,” said 
Eugene, “must have been bought dearly. 
One would think that it was the price of a 
crime.” 

“{ dont want your suppositions, young 
man,” said the attorney, sharply. “Do you 
accept my terms ?” 

“Yes,” said Eugene, hesitatingly, “I ac- 
cept because I believe that 1 am in your 
power so far as the Property is concerned. 
Are these the papers?” he asked, advanc- 
ing to the table. “i see that you have pre- 
pared a blank cheque in place of the agree- 
ment.” 

“It can make no difference to you, I sup- 
pose,” said the attorney, all smiles now 
that the large fee seemed almost im his 
hand. “‘I'hat ends the matter at once, and 
the bank account in New York would stand 
4 larger draft than that.” 

The papers were soon signed and Eugene 
arose to tuke his departure. 

“Stay,” said the attorney. “I will show 
you the will.” 

He took the document from an inner 
drawer in his safe and held it open before 
the young man. With the exception of 
one or two small sums bequeathed to the 
housekeeper and the servants at the house, 
= a Be js = willed to “Roland E. 

allingf: son and t 
Wallir zford, who wen tate in the vlng village 
of Fayetteville twenty-four years ago come 
December.” The will was dated at Boston, 
oe “4 few weeks before the mill-owner’s 
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CHAPTER XIL 
THE DISPATCH. 


Eugene went directly to the home of his 

betrothed after leaving Gray’s office. His 

brain was in a whirl, and as yet he could 

f hardly realize his good fortune. ‘Two days 

before he would have seen a fortune in a 

thousand dollars—and yet he had just sign- 

eda cheque for two hundred times that 
amount! 

“What will the operatives think?” he 
mused as he walked along. “I hope they 
will regard me as they always bave—as 
their friend still. And Bertha and Fanny! 
How pleased they will be! They never 
once suspected what I was up to,and I 
presume they are worrying over that offer 
at this very minute! And how little need 
there was of any worry at all!” 

With such thoughts as these the young 
man hastened along, little dreaming of the 
steps his attorney had taken to secure for 
himself the large sum he had just, it seem- 
? ed to him, given away. 

When he reached the house he found the 
party he had left still in the sitting-room. 
Grover had improved greatly in appearance 
during his short absence, and his face, 
which was pale enough before, was now 
slightly flushed, aud his eyes looked bright- 
er and more hopetul. 

When Eugene entered the room and saw 
the happy group—when he thought of the 
giad news which he was now free to tell 
them, he could hardly restrain the most 
extravagant demonstrationsof joy. Check- 
ing himself, however, he quietly seated 
himself in a chair and joined in the general 
couversation. 

It might have been imagination, but he 
fancied that every eye in the room was fix- 
ed upon him as he sat nervously twirling 
his hat with both hands. 

“What ails you, Eugene ?” Bertha said, 
who had noticed his excitement from the 
first. “You are acting just as you did yes- 
terday. Something has happened, I know! 
Can’t you tell?” 
> “Yes,” said Eugene, “something has hap- 
pened. A will has been found.” 

“Well, brother mine, how can that affect 
us ?’’ asked Bertha. 

“It does affect us,” was the reply. 
a great deal to us—it is everything.” 

“What do you mean, Eugene?” said Fan- 
ny, arising and standing by his side. 

“1 mean that the will is in my favor!” 

‘Eugene!’ 

The young man was now the center of 
an excited little group, every member of 
which seemed anxious to be heard above 
the avalanche of questions which were 
launched at him. 

“In your favor, Eugene ?” 

It was Fanny’s voice that Eugene heard 
first, and it was her inquiry that he an- 
swered: 

“Yes, my darling, in my favor to the ex- 
tent of a million or more. I have declined 
the superintendency of the Blakeslee mills 
toassume -he proprietorship of the Wal- 
lingford mills.” 

As he said this, in an excited voice, a low 
exclamation in the room above reached at 
least two pair of ears ir the little circle. 
Grover and Bertha both started and looked 
anxiously into each other’s faces. 

“I can’t understand it, Eugene,” said 
Fanny, who was by far the most composed 
person in the room. “Why should Mr. 
Wallingford leave his property to you.” 

“I don't understand it myself,” said Eu- 
gene, “although Lawyer Gray tried to ex- 
plain it to me.” 

“Have you seen the will?” asked Fanny. 

“I held it in my hand not half an hour 
ago,’ was the reply. 

“How did it read?—the name I mean.” 

“Roland E. Wallingford, son of George 
and Margaret Wallingford, born in the vil- 
lage of Fayetteville twenty-four years ago 
come December.’ I don’t see how there 
can be a mistake, do you?” 

fe He had spoken again in an elevated tone 
© of voice, and again a low exclamation was 
E heard in the upper room. 
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i Fanny glanced significantly at her 
brother. 

' “Ah,” he said, “I see it is time to take 

E my powder. I will have to go up stairs, 

% I suppose,” he added, walking to the hall 


rr. 

“Wait,” eried Eugene. “Excuse me, 
girls, 1 want to see Grover alone.” 

“Not now, Eugene,” said Grover hastily. 
“I can’t bear to have people looking at me 
when I dose myself. Besides, I was going 
for a walk when you came in, and we will 
go together after I come down.” 

“Very well,” replied Eugene. ‘While 
you are gone I will try and convince these 
girls that I am not telling them a wild 
dream that I had last night, but a very 
agreeable fact.” 

When Grover reached the sleeping-room 
he was surprised to find young Gordon 
sitting up in the bed with a look of min- 
sae surprise and satisfaction on his white 

ace. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said as soon as 
Grover reached his side, “but I could not 
help hearing what that young man said. 
And so a will has been found at lest}! Es 
you know wno found it?” 

“Lawyer Grav showed it to Eugene.” 
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“Then he must have found it ?” 

“Yes. But you must be quiet; remem- 
ber that you are not to talk.”’ 

“I know,” was the reply, “but of course 
T am anxious about the mills being started 
again soon. When did the young man 
‘earn about the disposition of the prop- 
erty 2” 

“Only yesterday, I think. The girls say 
that he received a note in the morning 
which caused him to act strangely.” 

“Gray must have had the will yesterday, 
then, and Eugene learned its provisions 
first from him?” 

“That is the way I understand it.” 

“Will you do me a favor ?” 

“Willingly. You know that I am under 
lasting obligations to you for not dying 
from the effects of that soaking I gave 
you,” said Grover, with a smile. 

“Never mind that now, my friend,” said 
Gordon. “You did me a great favor. Tsn’t 
it strange, thouzh, that as slight a cut as 
this one of mine has turned out to be shovld 
have produced the effect it did? Can you 
account for it?” 

“It was a very strange affair, although 
the case, from a medical point of view, is 
not an unusual one,” said Grover. “If the 
men who pronounced you dead so hastily 
had taken a little more pains in the exami- 
nation you would never have been left in 
the office to await burial to-day. But you 
spoke of something I could do tor you.”’ 

“It is this,” said the other. “I want to 
send a telegram toafriend in New York 
who is attending to a suit forme. May I 
trouble you to write it out, as I dic- 
tate ?” 

“Certainly,’’ said Grover, seating him- 
self at the tabie where he did his own 
writing, and which was well supplied with 
writing materials, “Shall I date it ?” 

“Yes; write just as I tell you: 

“ *Payverrevitue, Oct. 15. 

“Mr. Farnswortn:—Please attend to 
the money on deposit, and don’t allow a 
dollar to be drawn, as the matter will be 
contested. IL hereby grant you power of 
attorney to sign my name to all documents 
relating to the case. 

“«Huau Gorpon.’” 

After finishing the dispatch Grover read 
it aloud. 

“That will do,” said Gordon. “You will 
find the address and some money in one of 
my coat pockets.” 

Grover examined the coat, which, after 
a thorough drying, had been brought to 
the room but a few minutes before, and 
reported that the pockets were entirely 
empty. 

«“1l remember now,” he said, “your pa- 
pers and wallet were given Lawyer Gray 
for safe keeping. If you can remember 
the address, however, I shall be glad to 
supply the cash.” 

“T can’t remember the number,” said 
the other, “but if you address the telegram 
to Stephen Farnsworth, attorney-at-law, 
near 97 Nassau street he will be sure to 
get it.” 

Promising to do so Grover hastened down 
stairs and the two young men set out fora 
walk. 

“I want to tell you just what I have 
done,” said Eugene as they strolled along. 
“You may think I acted foolishly, but I 
held off as long as possible. I gave Galen 
Gray two hundred thousand dollars for his 
knowledge concerning the will.” 

Grover stopped short in his walk and 
looked his companion squarely in the 
face. 

“Then, depend upon it, there is some- 
thing wrong about the matter,” he said. 

“J think not,” replied Eugene. He then 
gave his friend the whole history of the 
ease, and was gratified to find that he at 
once fell in with his ideas regarding the 
bargain. 

“IT don’t ses how you could have done 
otherwise,” he suid. “Gray is evidently a 
villain and he was quick to see his power 
and use it. “Is there no way of stopping 
payment on the cheque until tie property 
is entirely in your own hands ? 

“Would that be honorable ?” 

“Honorable! Certainly! Did he stop 


. to think of honor when he planned to rob 


you of a fifth of your fortune?” 

«That is true,” said Eugene, “but I see 
no way to head Gray off now.” 

Talking in this vein the young men 
drew near the telegraph office and both 
stood by while the message was being 
sent. 


een 
COAPTL: ATit, 
A PLAN TO WORK ON. 


When Eugene left the attorisv9 ow. 
he left its occupant ina happy frame of 
mind. 

“At last the great desire of my life has 
been realized,” Gray muttered as he walk- 
ed softly to and fro, rubbing his wrinkled 
hands together. “Ina single transaction 
I have doubled thirty fold the savings of a 
life of toil. Ah! it is the bold who win 
the large prizes in life after all! I am 
sorry, however,” he added nervously, “that 
my encounter with this Gordon terminated 
so fatally. Still. it is best as it is. al- 
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though 1 would willingly give half ot the 
sum I hive gained to teel assured that his 
blood is not on my hands. I hate the 
horrible thought, and still I can’t free my- 
self from it.” 

Thus the unhappy man’s mood turned 
from gay to grave as he contemplated his 
sudden prosperity and his mind again and 
again went over the road by which he had 
acquired it, 

Although it was the middle of October 
andthe day was by no means warm the 
atmosphere of the office seemed stifling to 
the attorney. “I will go out for a tramp 
about the village,” he said. 

In the door, however, he met Ames, 
and with him turned back into the office. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gray,” said the new 
comer clapping the attorney familiarly on 
the shoulder, “you look as fresh as a daisy 
to-day! I’spose that little job o’ yours 
last night didn’t affect your nerves any ?” 

“Enough of that,” said the attorney, 
drawing away from Ames. “Itismy de- 
sire that you never refer to that matter 
again; we have business of more import- 
ance to attend to.” 

“That’s just what I called to see you 
about, boss—the ducats, you know—the 
rhino!” 

Gray took a roll of bills from his pocket 
and handed it to his visitor. 

“There is the full amount,’’ he said, and 
now if you want to earn more I will tell 
you how to do it.” 

“That's the talk, mister; square off.” 

“Itis necessary,” began the attorney, 
“that the exchange of children I men- 
tioned to you last night should be estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. ‘The young man 
who—who—who met with an accident here 
last night must simply be regarded as the 
son of a mill hand and not as Mr. Walling- 
ford’s heir. Do you comprehend ?” 

“I reckon,” said the other with a broad 
grin, “That is all easy enough. I would 
like tosee this young blood who tumbles 
into all this wealth, though.” 

“It may not be as easy as you think,” 
replied the attorney. ‘I'he young man ex- 
pected to receive at least a portion of the 
will owner's property. He doubtless had 
many friends and acquaintances who un- 
derstood this, for he lived in Boston under 
his true name.” 

“There's where you’s wrong,’’ inter- 
rupted Ames, “he was known there as 
Hugh Gordon, the same as here.” 

“Then that is another point in our 
favor,” Gray went on. “But that don’t 
alter the fact that he had an attorney 
looking after his interests in the case.” 

Ames gave vent to a low whistle. 

«Then his death may be inquired into,” 
he suggested. 

“I have nothing to fear from that 
source,” said Gray, “But we must have 
our chain of proof complete if the will is 
contested by the friends of Ruland E, 
Wallingford No. 2.” 

“No. 1,’ said Ames. 

“Well, well,” said the attorney hastily, 
“think what you like about it, but don’t 
fail when the time for action comes. First, 
I want to know if you have ever seen a 
letter, or any document whatever, written 
by Mrs. Gordon.” 

“You mean Wallingford.” 

“1 mean Hugh’s mother—give her what- 
ever name you choose,” 

“Yes, I have. I sent hera note once 
about a little cash, and she answered it— 
and never senta dime !” 
| “Is this her writing ?” 

The attorney handed his companion a 
letter taken from Hugh’s pocket. 

Ames examined it carefully and said 
that it was. “1 would know it in Egypt by 
them queer curves,” he explained. “It 
took me three days to read her letter, and 
it didn’t bring in a cent.” 

“And this is her signature ?” 

“I believe so,’’ was the reply, and then 
he added, to the evident disgust of the 
attorney, “you see I can’t decide such 
weighty matters in a minnit s0 soon after 
gettin’ to be pardner in this here law 
firm.” 

“Now,” continued Gray, returning the 
letter to his pocket, have you seen that 
estimable wife of yours since your ar- 
rival?” 

“No,” said Ames. “The old gal never 
was very affectionate,and I never honor 
her with a call until [ get short.” 

“Well, you must see her to-day.” 

‘ Ames drew a long sigh and asked, “what 

‘or ?”” 

“We must prove by her that the children 
were changed,” 

“Th: t can’t be done, mister !” 

“Why can’t it be done ?” 

“Cause they wasn’t changed.” 

“You can intluence her, | suppose.” 

“Influence her! No!” 

“You must do it. Offer her money, any- 
thing.” 

“Lhat won't work’” 

“Then frighten her.” 

“I will try; but I don’t believe it will 
do any good.” 

“Can't you see her to-day ?” 

“I'm atraid not,” was the reply. 

You are not afraid to meet 


“No, but I can’t get in.” 






































































































“Ai! you have to make use of the secret 
passages |” 

Aes started. 

“Who told you about that? You have 
nvide good use of your time here, I reckon.” 

‘The attorney smiled, 

“When did you arrive here ?” he asked, 
as a new feature of the case presented it- 
self to him. 

“Last night.” ‘ 

“Not betore ?”’ } 

“Not before.” \ 

“Did you not visit the secret passages 
yesterday afternoon ?” 

“No; | was on board the train then. 
Why do you ask ?” 

“Because this Hugh Gordon gained en- 
trance to them in some way, and I thought 
that he might have followed you and thus 
learned taeir whereabouts.” 

Ames expressed his surpriso in another 
prolouged whistle. 

“Ln the secret passage!” he ejaculated. 
“Then his mother knew there we.e such 
passages and told him of them !” 

“Do you think he could have made him- 
self known to your wife, gained her sympa- 
thy and thus learned of their existence 
from her?” 

Ames laughed. 

“She never found the passages herself,” 
he said. “You see she hadn't the nerve to 
hunt them up-herself, and she never told 
any one that there were such passages for 
fear of making her neighbors curious.” 

“That settles another point,” said the 
attorney. “It is certain now that he did 
not tamper with the housekeeper. I want 
you to see her to-night and, by some 
means, cause her to assent to the story of 
the change we were just discussing. Will 
you do it?” 

“I'm your man, but how much will you 
give if everything works right ?” 

“Two thousand dollars.” 

“That won't do. I want an even five 
thousand,” said the other, 

“Well, you shall have it,” said Gray, not 
feeling ina mood for haggling with his 
tool about the price. “But if things don’t 
work you won't get a cent.” 

“We'll talk about that little matter 
afterwards,” said Ames.* I regret to leave 
you, my fine feller,” he added, “but I 
have business of importance to attend 
to,” saying which he stepped to the 
door. 

“Let me warn youagainst one thing,” said 
the attorney following him, “you must not 
not drink until this matter is sottled. You 
might ruin everything if you allowed your- 
self to get under the influence of liquor. 
Be careful what you say about town. and 
keep away from your drunken chums for 
a day or two. Will you promise to do 
this?” 

“Can't you let a fellow have a drink 
now and then to quiet his nerves?” asked 
the other gruflly. 

“Be careful,’ repeated Gray,” one glass 
too much might spoil all our plans.” 

Ames gave the required promise and 
left the office. After his departure Gray 
sat down at his table to write. The stir- 
ring events of the last two days had caused 

his regular business to be sadly neglected, 
and he now worked with a will for some 
hours, not stopping even for his noon day 
meal, 

“One of his first acts was to write a let- 
ter of directions to a correspondent in New 
York, enclosing the cheque given by Eu- 
gene. “You will at once see the import- 
ance of having the cheque cashed the first 
minute it can be done,” he wrote. “Keep 
it in readiness, and when I telegraph to 
you proceed to the bank without delay, in- 
struct the officers to transfer the currency 
into bonds and get a receipt for the special 
deposit in my name.” 

He sealed the letter and went out with 
it, and others just in time to catch the last 
mail for New York.’ 

At the depot he met Eugene. 
greeting him warmly he said : 

“I hear nothing about the finding of the 
will. You have not noised your good for- 
tune about the village yet, I see.” 

“No,” said Eugene. “I intend to wait 
until after the will has been fully accepted 
and acknowledged. It will be time enough 
then.” 

“That will doubtless be done to-day,” 
said Gray. “The will left for the county 
seat on this last train. Of course it will 
simply be a formulity, as there can be no 
opposition.” 

“I hope so,” said Eugene, and, after 
some further conversation regarding the 
handling of the property, the opening 
of work at the mills, &c., the two men 


parted. 





After 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SICK ROOM OONSOLATIONS. 


“You are worrying yourself into a fever, 
Mr. Gordon,” said Bertha as, in company 
with Fanny, she approached the young 
man’s side a few moments after the de- 
parture of Grover and Eugene. “I must 
insist on your keeping perfectly quiet, for, 
remember, Fanny’s reputation as a nurse is 
now at stake.” 

“Then there is another motive for my 
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getting well,” said Hugh laughingly “1 
couldn't find itin my heart to ruin the 
girl’s prospects by dying now. So you 
may expect to see me on my feet this very 
night.” 

“To-night !”’ exclaimed both girls in a 
breath. “You must not think of such a 
thing.” 

“But [have some matters to attend to 
that are really important,” urged Hugh. 
“Besides, I think that it will do me less 
harm to be moving around than to lie fret- 
ting here, for I can’t get the business out 
of my mind.” 

“Then don’t fret,” said Fanny. “The 
doctor said that you might walk a little to- 
morrow, but you can’t move to-day. I 
must return to the sitting room now,” she 
continued, “but Iam going to leave Ber- 
tha here and see if she can’t read your 
business out of your mind.” 

Bertha blushed and would have declined 
on the pretext of doing more harm than 
good, when sha saw that the idea pleased 
the sick manand she reluctantly seated 
herself near the bedside with a volume of 
Vennyson in her hand. 

“The books are nearly all down stairs,’’ 
she said, “will Tennyson do ?” 

“Really,” said Hugh, “it is just what I 
should have chosen.” 

“Have you any choice?” asked Bertha. 

“I should like to hear ‘Maad,’” said 
Hugh, and Bertha accordingly began to 
read, the young. man watching her 
with wide-open eyes. 

Bertha was by no meansan accomplished 
reader, but as Hugh listened to uer he 
thought that he had never heard a sweeter 
voice. Her reading also evinced an intel- 
ligent understanding of the poem, and 
Hugh was surpriged at the accuracy of her 
emphasis. 

He listened intently for some time, but 
exhausted nature began toassert her claims 
now that the unnatural excitement which 
had kept every nerve in full play was dy- 
ing away, and the sweet voice grew fainter 
and fainter in’ his ears until he was sound 
asleep. 

He had slept, he knew not how long, 
when he was awakened by the touch 
of a cool palm on his forehead. Without 
opening his eyes he knew that it was Ber- 
tha who was bending over him. He knew 
that, by the thrill which the touch sent 
through his whole frame. It might have 
been because of his weakness, but he had 
imagined before, that day, that this fair 
village girl with her deep blue eyes and 
pitying face seemed nearer to him than 
any other maiden ever had. He realized 
it doubly now when her light fingers were 
trying to stroke away his pain and her 
words of pity were in his ears, 

* “How terribly be must suffer with that 
horrible cut in his head,” he heard her 
murmur. 

“Is she so truly sorry for me, then?” he 
asked himself. “If her brother had been 
only half as merciful I should not be lying 
here now.” 

It will be remembered that Hugh had 
heard that Eugene had been declared Mr, 
Wallingford’s heir that very morning by 
Glen Gray, the man who had attempted 
his life. He could reason it out in no way 
except that the attorney and Bertha’s 
brother had plotted together, and that the 
blow he had received really came as much 
from one as the other. It pained him to 
think this of the brother of the girl who 
was caring for him so tenderly, but there 
seemed to be no other way of accounting 
for the production of another heir as soon 
as the plotting parties considered him out 
of the way forever. 

He tried not to think of these things as 
he lay there with Bertha’s hand still ca- 
ressing his forehead. He even found him- 
self rejoicing over the belief that Bertha 
knew nothing of her brother’s schemes. 
He was certain of this, in fact, for he had 
heard her exclamations of surprise when 
Eugene had broken the news to the little 
group in the sitting-room. He gave him- 
self up to every thought that spoke in the 
girl’s favor and rejected those which did 
not. It seemed like a foretaste of Heaven 
to him to lie there in that quiet room 
with the new feelings Bertha had awaken- 
ed in his heart growing stronger and bet- 
ter detined with every touch of her dainty 
fingers. 

But a few moments did he indulge in 
such thouglits as these. “I can't lie here 
and lose a million of dollars by my inactiv- 
ity,” he thought. “I must be at work, for 
I have cunning foes to deal with. But 
how shall I begin ?” 

Then he remembered the parting words 
of his attorney on the day he left New York 
nearly three weeks before. “Mr. Walling- 
ford’s physician says that he may live a 

ear, and he may not live a week,” the 

wyer had said. “You will be on the 
ground if anything should happen, and 
above all, do not forget that possession from 
the start is everything. Of course I antic- 
ipate no trouble, but 1t is best to be safe.” 

“I must see Mrs. Ames this very night,” 
he thought. “She must have possession of 
the keys of the house, and the keys of the 

mill are probably there. She knew me 
when a chud, and she cannot refuse to help 
menuow. Buthow shall] get out of this 





houseF 1 don't Want to pain my friends 
by appearing obstinate, so there is nothing 
to do but to steal out like a robber after 
they have retired. ‘Thank God I know the 
secret passayes, and I can enter the house 
without being seen. My triends here will 
surely forgive we when they know all.” 

Then he thought with a start, which 
frightened Berth from his side, that the 
man he was planning to defeat was the 
dearest friend of those who had shel- 
tered him in his dire misfortune. ' 

“What a strange mixture it all is,” he 
muttered to himself. “1 find a man here 
whose name is exactly my own, whose pre- 
tensions match with mine, and who is of 
my own age. He claims my property on 
the strength of the similarity, and resorts 
to questionable means to get me out of the 
way. But,asif torepay me in part tor 
the trouble he is muking me, he uncen- 
sciously allows his sister to sit here and 
care for the villainous cut his attorney in- 
flicted.” 

Hugh, with all his misery, smiled when 
he thought of another complication which 
was entering into the case. For a dim idea 
was in his mind that Bertha’s tender care 
had more than repaid dim for all the phys- 
ical anguish he hud sutfered, as he suppous- 
ed, at her brother’s hands. 

“Do Llove this girl already ?” he ques- 
tioned himself, as ne heard her moving 
quietly about the chamber. “Pshaw!” 
he added, “I will go away from this house 
in a day or two and forget all about her.” 

But his heart gave tue lie to his will, 
for it sent a quiver of regret to his brain 
at the thougut of leaving, and wuispered 
to him that he was powerless to torget 
her. 

“She will hate rather than love me!” his 
brain went on, “when she knows who I am 
and why | came to this village,” but out 
of his heart came the sweet assurance that 
love, once won, stopped at no worldly con- 
sideration and that, if he could gain Ber- 
tha’s love at all it would be a love that 
would outweigh everything else. But 
could he try ?—would it be honorable to do 
ao, knowing the gulf which he believed sep- 
arated her interests from his own ? 

Seeing that her patient was awake, Ber- 
tha stepped to his side. “Your rest has 
worked wonders,” sine said, ‘your fever 
has entirely disappeared. You buve only 
to keep very still now und you wiil soon be 
quite well.’ 

“{ must have fallen asleep while you 
were reading,” said Hugh, realizing the 
fact for the tirst time. “What a sleepy- 
head you must think me; but my lack of 
manners brought its own punishment, for 
I missed hearing the remainder of the 


m. 

“Not a word of apology,’’ said Bertha, 
with a smile, “you see 1 started to read 
you to sleep, and if you apologize you 
will take away al the credit of my suc- 
cess.” 


“TI see that youmean to have it your own 
way,” said Hugh. “Where did you leave 
off? You see | shall want you to begin at 
that place the next time.” 

Bertha picked up the book and read— 

“She is com'ng, my own, my swect; 

Were it ever so airy @ tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat 
Were it earth in an earthy bed, 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had | lain fora century dead; ¥ 
Would start and tremble uncer her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red,” 


. “Ah,” said Hugh, “the ending could not 

have been more appropriate, for the stanza 
is the end of love inthe poem. We shall 
begin with despair at the next reading. 
But do you believe in all that, Miss Ber. 
tha ?” 


“In the reality of the author’s picture, 
you mean?” 

“Yes; do you think such love as that 
ever exists ?” 

“I am sure I can't say,” said Bertha, 
blushing, “but I don’t see why it should 
not.” 


“I believe you are right,” said Hugh. 
“I believe that the earth is not wide 
enough, nor Heaven and earth far enough 
apart to keep me away from one that I 
loved.” 

At this moment Fanny and Grover en- 
tered the room and the conversation sank 
into general channels. The girls, however, 
soon took their departure, and Grover and 
Hugh were left alone. 

“You are looking finely,” said Grover, 
“and appear to be recovering fast.” 

“Do you think so?” said the other, ea- 
gerly. “Iam glad of that,for I have a 
favor to ask of you—a great favor, and, 
you may think, a strange one—but it is 
everything to me.”’ 

“Name it,” said Grover, “I will do all in 
my power to help you.” 

“New don’t say a word until I am done.” 
began Hugh, “for all you can say will have 
not the slightest effect upon me. First, 
you are to loan me a suit of your clothes, 
and alarge, warm great-coat. Then you 

must let me out of this house after the 
family have retired, and stay here, without 
watching me, until I return, which will be 
in about two hours.” 

“This is indeed astrange request,” began 
Arover. “and LT don’t think—” 





“eWait,” said Hugh, “until you hear me 
through. “I must go out to-night, and 
when you came in I had fully resolved to 
iteal out of the house and let no oneknow; 
but that course seemed dishonorable after 
all the kindness I have received from your 
hands. But I must do thet still if you re- 
fuse. You know now that my case must 
be a desperate one, my friend. Will you 
help me?” 

“Yes,” said Grover, frankly, “I will, but 
I do it in defiance of my judgment. You 
must be very certain, however, that there 
is no other way, for the exposure in your 
present condition will endanger your life.” 

“Tam aware of that,” said the other, 
sadly, “but there is no help for it. I must 

” 


“Very well,” replied Grover, “as it is 
nearly night now, I wi!l make the prepara- 
tions at once. As you would be taken for 
ghost on the street now, of course you must 
have a suitable disguise. Have you far to 
walk?” 

“Less than half a mile in all,” said 
Hugh, “and if you knew how strong I am 
getting already you would not doubt my 
ability to accomplish that successfully.” 

Eugene called to take Bertha home short- 
ly after tea, and, as the previous night had 
been one of unrest to every member of the 
little household, not a light was burning in 
the house, save the one in the sick room, 
at ten o’clock. 

Shortly after that hour, therefore, young 
Gordon, warmly dressed, for the nigl:t was 
chilly, and thoroughly disguised, stepped 
softly from the hall door and disappeared 
in the direction of Wallingford house, leav- 
ing Grover reading in the room above. 
soon as he had gone, however, Grover set 
about removing the body he had been work- 
ing upon from the rear room, and soon saw 
Uncle Billy on his way to the cemetery 
with it. 
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CHAPTER XV. call 
THE FACE IN THE PASSAGE. 


After leaving Gray’s office Ames proceed- 
ed directly to a low saloon near the river 
and, seating himself at a small table, or- 
dered a bottle of the best brandy and a 
bundle of cigars. 

The bar-tender looked sharply at his cus- 
tomer, who was dressed quite roughly, 
and seemed to hesitate about filling the 
order. 

“You wan’t ter know if I’ve got any lu- 
cre, I spose,” said Ames, glad of an oppor- 
tunity of displaying the money the attorney 
had given him. ‘Well, how does yer like 
the looks o’ that, my keerful young ewash- 
er?” And he drew forth a handful of bills, 
in which tens, twenties and fifties were 
plentifully mingled. 

“Beg yer parding,” said the bar-tender 
with an attempt at politeness, “that ain’t 
what I was a’ waiting for. I was a’ think- 
in’ as how I had met yer before,” he added, 
telling an out and out falsehood. 

“I guess not, mister,’’ said Ames, who 
did not care to be recognized, “I just 
struck this town from a whalin’ voyage. 
Yer see, I took a notion to get away from 
salt water,” he added with a chuckle. 

“There’s money in whalin’, my friend,’” 
said the bar-tender, seating himself by the 
table, after supplying the brandy and ci- 

“I’ve wished many a time that I’d 
gone inter that myself.” 

“It’s hard, though,” said Ames, resolved 
to keep up the deception, “if there is mone 
on the water there ain’t anything to drin 
worth mentioning, and I’m a chap as likes 
my toddy.” 

“Goin’ out agin, I ’spose ?” 

“Yes; but I’m in fora regular old blow- 
out, before I ship, yer bet !” 

“You sailors be jolly chaps,” said the 
bar-tender. 

“Jes so,” said Ames; “have a drink ?” 

“Don’t mind if I do, seein’ it’s you,” 
said the other, pouring out a full glass of 
the brandy. “It ain't often you get such 
liker as this.” 

Thus the two men chatted and drank to- 
gether, until Ames was too drunk to talk 
more and his head sank heavily upon the 
table. ° 

Seeing this, the bar-tender hastened to 
an inner room and shook a man roughly 
by the shoulder who was sleeping on @ 
wretched bed. 

“Mart! Mart! Wake up,” he cried. 
“Here's a high-toned job for yer !” 

“What's wanted ?”’ demanded the other, 
starting up and rubbing his eyes. “Can’t 
yer let a feller sleep a second without 
thumping him about in that way? What’s 
wanted, I say ?” 

“I’ve worked up a job for you,”’ said the 
bar-tender giving the man another shake. 

“Hallo, Steve, is that you? Something 
new in the wind?” said tho man, now fully 
aroused. 

He was a seedy-looking man, and his 
bloated face and matted hair told of habit- 
ual intemperance. 

“Get up,” said the bar-tender gruffly, 
“and don’t be snoozing here when there’s 
work to be done. Cool yerself off in this 
bucket of water and then come out and 
geta drink, “Shat'll brace yer up, ’m 
thinkin’ ” 





The man sprang to his feet with alacrity, 
and, after swashing his head and facein a 
pail of clear, cool water, made his appear- 
ance in the bar-room, where a glass of fiery 
whiskey was handed him. 

“Now what's up, Steve?” he demanded, 
after swallowing the whiskey. “Yer don’t 
set out sech drinks as them fer nothin’.” 

“Yer sees that chap a-snoozin’ on the 
table? Well, yer wants ter brush up re- 
spectable like and keep track of him ter- 
day. He’s got a pile of cash in them pock- 
ets o’ his‘n.” ‘ 

“How much?—a hundred ?” . 
| “A hundred!” said the other contemptu- 
ously, “it’s nearer a thousand !” 

“Good enough,” said Mart. “That’s 
ile enough for one day. How shall I try 
him ?” sid the man, laughing at his own 


joke. 

. “Why—the old way. Keep him in tow 
till night, and then ’spose yer knows what 
to do ,” siid the bar-tender, significantly. 

“Douse ?” 

“Does yer want ter swing, yer fool ? 
eave him in some mighty dark place drunk, 
an’ for fear some bloak will go through 
him, just take his cash for safe keepin’ !” 
And the villain laughed heartily at his way 
of putting the case. 

“All right,’” said Mart, sitting down, te 
wait for Ames to recover from the effect 
of the liquor he had already taken. 

It was some time before he regained con- 
sciousness, and when he did so he was im- 
mediately persuaded todrink more by the 
worthy couple, and so he was kept in a 
drunken stupor until night-fall, when 
Mart succeeded in enticing him out for a 
walk, leading him in the direction of a 
lonely street near the river bank. Here 
the two seated themselves on a box a little 
off the street, and Mart produced a bottle 
from a pocket of his coat. 

“There’s nothin’ like this ’ere stuff for 
keepin’ out the cold,” he said, passing the 
bottle to Ames, “take a smile, an’ then 
we'll go back to town.” 

Ames took the bottle and drank heartily. 

“It ain’t like that brandy, though,” he 
said, corking the bottle, “it tastes queer 
like after takin’ in the genuine.” 

Ames, conversant as he was with all the 
ways of villainy, was thrown completely off 
his guard by the seeming frankness of his 
companion. He had often practiced the 
same game that was DOW being played up- 
on him, but his brain was go hef. by 
drink that he could not Comprehend his po- 
sition. 

After drinking from the bottle a second 
and a third time, a strange feeling of 
drowsiness crept over him and he gave 
himself so completely up to it that he was 
soon unconscious. 

_ “Wake up! Wake up!” said his compan- 
ion, with a seeming effort to arouse him 
“You mustn’t snooze here.” 

Ames made no reply, and his heavy 
breathing fully attested the power of the 
drug which the bar-tender had mingled 
with the liquor he had imbibed. 

Being satisfied with Ames’ condition 
Mart coolly proceeded to search the sleep- 
ing man’s pockets, and was overjoyed at 
the large it thus d. It was too 
dark to see the denomination of the bills, 
but there were enough of them to make a 
goodly sum oe if they were small. 

“Yer pouches pan out well, my sleeping 
beauty,”’ he muttered with a fot ns as he 
left his victim and hastened in the direc- 
tion of the salvon. 

About nine o'clock Ames awoke and stag- 

red to his feet. He was nervous and 

izzy from the effects of the drug and the 
liquor, and stepped into the first saloon he 
came to and ordered a drink of brandy. 
After draining the glass he called for 
more and felt in his pocket for the money 
to pay for it, and, of course, found it 
empty. 

He was sober in a minute and began a 
thorough examination of his pockets for 
any change the robber had overlooked. 
At last he found a small tangle of currency 
in a pocket which Mart had by 
without searching and paid for the brandy. 

He did not mention the fact of his bei 
robbed, for he wascautious enough to avoi 
any publicity in the matter. When he 
reached the street again, however, he curs- 
ed himself heartily for his lack of prudence 





in getting into such a muss. 
“Dll have terstrike my old for more 
cash ter-nforrer,” he mut “an’ I dare 


not see him until I’ve made everything 
snug with the old lady; so I’ll have to pay 
her a visit this very night.” 

Thinking that it was already late enough 
for the proposed visit, Ames hastened along 
the river road until within a short distance 
of Wallingford house, when he turned 
sharply to the left and entered an open 
field which intervened between the road 
and the river. 

Reaching the bank of the stream, he fol- 
lowed it along the rear of the garden until 
he came to the deep gulch behind the 
house and then ing his way as 
nee Be could <—e the tangled vines 
which ran in { luxuriance along i 
—= and —. ™ 

_Presently he came to a spot where the 
vines, reaching from side tovide, complete. 
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ly covered the narrow guicb, and he tound 
it necessary to creep underneath the over- 
hanging mass upon his hands and knees. 
It was disagreeable work at best, creep- 
ing there in the damp darkness which filled 
the ravine. The vines, clinging with their 
cold, wirey arms to his neck, hands and 
feet, seemed to forbid his entrance like so 


many human beings. When he stopped . 


now and then to take breath, for the task 
was by no means an easy one, he could 
hear the rats and vermin which frequented 
the place fleeing from his approach in 
front. 

Excited as the man’s imagination was, 
he started back in terror half adozen times 
as he imagined unearthly figures blocking 
up his way. At length he gained the solid 
foundation wall of the wing andsearched 
around eagerly for the hiddenspring which 
he knew controlled the door to the secret 
passage. He found it after a short search 
and had no difficulty in opening it. 

This admitted him tu a narrow passage 
running parallel with the wall. It was 
about two feet wide, and sufficiently 
high to admit of his standing upright 
in it. ‘The passage had evidently been cut 
in the solid wall years before for its walls 
were mouldy and slippery with age. 

A short distance along, Ames came upon 
a narrow flight of steps. ‘hese he ascena- 
ed, feeling the way with his hands as he 
went along, until he arrived at a little 
landing on the first floor of the house. 
Stopping here only to take breath he began 
climbing a second flight, which led to the 
second story, where the housekeeper’s rooms 
were located. 

Half way up he heard a noise above 





which indicated the p of some one 
on the upper landing, from which the se- 
cret door opened. 


His heart almost ceased beating as he 
listened and heard the sounds repeated. 
There could be no doubt as to the correct- 
ness of his suspicions. 

Some one or sémething was hiding in the 
gloom above his.head. 

His steps had evidently been heard, for 
all was still when he listened a second 
time. 

Dreading to goon, Ames stood trembling 
on one of the lower steps and waited for 
something which would reveal to him the 
natureof the person— if it was a human be- 


ing. 

But all was still. 

“It’s only an infernal rat,” he finally 
muttered, beginning the ascent again. 

As he did so a low groan—a groan full of 
anguish—came to his ears. 

“My God!” he gasped, “is this place 
haunted with the spirit of the dead?” 

Again all was still. 

“Who’s there?” he asked softly, and 
then shuddered at the sound of his own 
voice. 

Only for the urgency of his mission he 
would have turned back at once, but he 
dare not face the attorney and demand 
more money without having something of 
importance to communicate to him. He 
must, therefore, try again. 

His first step on the stairs, however, was 
followed by a cry more terrible, if possible, 
than the first. But Ames was getting des- 
perate now, and he did not stop. A sec- 
ond more and he realized that a blue light 
was creeping into the passage ! 

It appeared to come from above, and as 
he glanced up with shrinking eyes he saw 
a sight which struck terror into his very 
soul. The indistinct light burst into a 
gleam, and in its very center, with’ one 
hand pointing to a bleeding gash in its 
head and the other drawn back behind the 
head as if to etrike, was the apparition of 
Hugh Gordon, the man whose supposed 
murderer he was helping to shield from 
justice. 

It was too much for Ames already over- 
strung nerves, and, with an exclamation of 
fright, he sank in a swoon in the narrow 
passage. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 


When Hugh Gordon left Clayson's resi- 
dence he walked as fast as his weakened 
frame would admit of in the direction of 
the Wallingford house. 

As he had been through the ravine be- 
fore, he had no trouble in finding his way 
on this occasion, althoug all was pitchy 
dark. After entering the first passage, 
however, he took asbert candle and a bun- 
dle of matches from a pocket and thus 
supplied himself with a light. 

After p ding a short dist , Hugh 
found it necessary to sit down and rest. 
In this way he lost considerable time, and 
was, therefore, still in the upper passage 
when Ames entered the lower one. Hear- 
ing steps below him he shrank close to the 
secret door leading into the second story of 
the house and waited for the intruder to 
develope his purpose. Previous to this he 
had extinguished his light. 

As the steps came nearer and nearer he 
was at a loss how to act, for the landing 
on which he stoud was too small to admit 
of his being passed without discovery, 








“iNe person, whoever 1t 1s, evidently In- 
tends to visit the housekeeper,’’ he thought, 
“and must be frightened back until after I 
have seen her.” 

After some thought he hit upon the plan 
which had frightened Ames so effectually, 
and was surprised at its success. In that 
one blaze of light, which he had produced 
by re-lighting his candle under the shelter 
of his coat, the young man recognized 
Ames. 

Knowing he was there for no good, and 
desiring to take advantage of the stupor 
into which Ames had fallen, Hugh, think- 
ing that he would come to no harm, decid- 
ed to leave him where he had fallen until 
he had accomplished his mission. ‘I'o pro- 
vide against al! possible interierence he 
secured the secret door after leaving the 
landing so that in case of Ames’ recovery 
he could not force his way into the sitting- 
room formerly occupied by Mr. Walling- 
ford, and thence into the roomsfrom which 
the housekeeper’s sleeping-room opened. 

All was dark in the deceased’s apart- 
ment, and Hugh, in order to avoid attract- 
ing attention thought best to extinguish 
his candle. He tried the hall-door and 
found it locked. He loosened the screws 
in the bolt socket and stepped outside the 
door tu find a dim light burning at the 
further end of the hall, outside the house- 
keeper’s apartment. 

He gained the door without encountering 
any one and knocked svftly. 

“Who is there?’’ asked a voice from 
within. 

“Open and see,” replied Huyh, imitating 
a feminine voice. 

The door was unlocked and cautiously 
opened a few inches—just enough to per- 
mit the housekeeper to look out. 

She uttered a low scream as her eyes 
rested upon the strange figure standing 
outside, and would have closed and locked 
the door again had not Hugh prevented 
such a proceeding by throwing his whole 
weight against it. 

“Hear me, Mrs. Ames!” he said, softly, 
“hear me before you shut me out or make 
any outcry. JT assure you that you shall 
come to no harm.” 

“What do you want ?” demanded the old 
lady in a trembling voice. 

She opened the door, however, and al- 


lowed Hugh to enter. 


“You don’t remember me, of course, Mrs. 
Ames,” said Hugh, sinking, from sheer 
weakness, into achair. “You don’t know 
me, and yet I was born in this room, and 
the hands you uplift in horror now, were 
the first to hold me.”’ 

“But one child was born in this room,” 
began the housekeeper, ‘‘and—”’ 

“[ am that child—Roland E. Walling- 
ford,” interrupted the young man. 

“Impossible!” ejacuiated the housekeep- 
er. “Lhe child you name is heir to this 
house and all the Wallingford property. 
He don’t need tocreepabout his own prem- 
ises at such unseemly hours. But you are 
hurt—bleeding! Who has assaulted you?” 
exclaimed the good woman, noticing the 
cut on her visitor’s head as he removed his 


hat. 

Hugh placed his hand on his forehead, 
and withdrew it covered with blood. 

“The vound must have been torn open 
in creeping through the vines,” he said. 

“Here, he on this sofa and I will call 
for help to dress the wound,” suid Mrs. 
Ames, all sympathy in the presence of suf- 
fering. 

“No, no,” said the young man hastily, 
“no one must knowthat [ am in this house. 
Don’t you know that I am dead, Mrs. 
Ames?” he asked, with a smile. “Is it 
possible that you haven’t heard of my ac- 
cident at Galen Gray’s office ?”’ 

“I heard of an accident to a mill hand 
there, and heard that the body was stolen,” 
said Mrs. Ames. “Have you been working 
in the mill Mr. Wallingford? and why did 
you take yourself off in that strange man- 
ner?” 

“Ah! you believe me at last, then,” said 
the young man, noticing the name she had 
used in addressig him. *f am ylad of that. 
The question you ask makes a long story 
necessary, but it is proper that you should 
know.” 

So, while the motherly old lady was car- 
ing for and binding up his wound, Roland, 
as we must call him hereafter, told her the 
whole story. 

“I couldn't consent to accept of a cent 
from my uncle after mother's death,” he 
said in conclusion, “because | was young 
and strong, and, after wandering around 
New York for a year, 1 came nere, two 
weeks ago, and went to workas a mill hand 
and under an assumed name.” 

“And you think that Gray meant to 
kill yoa t© make room tor this other 
heir who bears your name?” queried Mrs. 
Ames. 

“Tere can be no noubt of his intention,” 
was the reply. “I can’t tell how far his 
client 1s implicated in the affair, however.” 

“It will be hard to make anyone here be- 
lieve that Eugene had any hand in the 
matter,” said the housekeeper, “but [ sup- 
pose he will be in the same boat with his 
lawyer when it all comes to light.” 

“{ suppose so,” said Roland, thinking, 
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With & pang, OF tile sweet girl tor whom 
such terribie reyalations were in store. 

“There is one thing that I did not tell 
you,” said the young man, after a pause, 
“I encountered aman in the secret pas- 
sage, and the light | used in a little tab- 
leau designed to trighten him away, reveal- 
ed the fuce of your husband.” 

“Why does he continue to persecute 
me ?” exclaimed the housekeeper with a 
look of dismay. “1 have no liouey to give 
him now.” 

You are safe from him to-night at least,” 
raid Roland. “IL fastened the secret door 
so that it will be impossible for him to en- 
ter. Besides, 1 lett him half dead from 
fright, and | hardly think he will attempt 
anything further to-mght.” 

The housekee’ wer looked relieved, ’ 
“You still hold the keys of the house, I 
“5 Mrs. Ames ?” asked Roland. 

“Yes.” 

ag the keys of the mill are here?’’ 

“yea.” 

“Then, as the owner of the property, I 
request you to keep the keys of the house 
in your possession. Deliver them to no 
one. I also desire you to send a trustyman 
to the mills in the morning, to take pos- 
session in my name, Instruct him not to 
leave the premises for an instant until he 
hears from me. Both yourself and the 
man must be in my pay. Do you under- 
stand ?—will you doit? I have already 
notified my attorney in New York,” he 
added, “to prevent any money being drawn 
from the bank by this false heir.” 

“Tt shall be as you say,” replied the old 
lady. “But what do you propose to do 
about the will ?” 

“There is but one way to proceed,’’ was 
the reply. “I must prove that, although 
the names and descriptions are the same, 
the first claimant is not the person named 
in the will. It may be illegal for me to 
take possession now, but I will run the 
risk.” 

“There will be no trouble, I hope.” 

“I anticipate none,’ was the reply. 
“But I must return now. My friends will 
be anxious.” 

“Why can’t you remain here, and send a 
note to them ?” suggested Mrs. Ames. 

There really was no reason why the 
young man should not adopt this course, 
unless, indeed, the fact that it would sep- 
arate him from Bertha could be regarded 
as one. 

“It may be best not to see her again,” 
he thought. “How can my foolish fancy 
avail me when such a wide gulf separates 
us ?” 

Yet he was not content to abide by this 
reasoning. His whole heart yearned 
toward the fair creature who hadsosuddenly 
become a part of his life. 

“No, I think I will return to my friends,” 
he replied. “I'hey have been very kind to 
me, and I fear they will be offended if I 
remain away now. You shall hear from 
me in thetmorning, however.” 

After reaching the door Mrs. Ames called 
him back. 

“But this—this man in the passage,” 
she said, hesitatingly. ““Won’t he die there 
alone ?”” 

“The world would not suffer much from 
the loss if he did,” said Roland, bitterly. 
“I will look after him if you desire, how- 
ever.” 

“That will be best,” rejoined the house- 
keeper, mentally wishing that her brutal 
husband had already recovered and de- 
parted. 

“You can come withme to the door if you 
like,” said Roland, “but leave the lamp in 
the hall. I will open the door softly and 
creep down in the dark to see if he is still 
there.” 

He soon reached the spot where Ames 
had fallen and was gratified to find that he 
had taken himself off. 

The housekeeper's face brightened when 
informed of this. 

So this is the entrance to the passage,” 
she said, viewing the paneled wall of the 
room. “Mr. Wailingford never believed in 
its extistence, and | think my husband was 
the only one who knew about it until your 
poor mother came here. It is strange how 
she learned the secret.” 

“Your husband showed her one day while 
good natured from wine she had given 
him,” explained Roland. 

“He would never give me a clue to it,” 
said the housekeeper, “but use| it himself 
in entering the house to extort money from 
me. You have no objectious to my tasten- 
ing the door from this side for a tew days, 
Mr. Wallingford ?” 

“On the contrary,” replied the young 
man. “fam anxious that it should be 
closed forever. ‘here is no knowing how 
many of his reckless associates may have 
been informed of the existence of the pas- 
sage. I hope 1 shall never use it again, 
for it makes me shudder to think of the 
dismal place. As it is late enough now to 
admit of my departure by the main hall,” 
said Roland, glancing at his watch, “1 will 
assist you in fastening the door.” 

This was a task very easily performed, 
and Roland was soon ready to depart. 

“Don’t forget what | told you about re- 
taining possession of the keys,” he said, as 





ne stood m tne lower hall. “ibverything 
may depend upon that one point.” 

“I will not forget,” replied the house- 
keeper. “And, whatever happens, I will 
remain always your friend.” 

Roland was highly gratified at the result 
of his visit. His way seemed clear now— 
the immense property almost within his 
grasp. Still his mind was by no means at 
rest as he walked along. As before, Ber- 
tha filled his thoughts, and all the bright 
pictures of future happiness he tried to 
draw seemed to want one sweet face to 
make them complete and perfect. It is 
true that he knew not how his suit would 
be received, but he had an idea that Bertha 
was not entirely indifferent to him, “I 
would relinquish every claim to this prop- 
erty,” he murmured, “if I could feel assur- 
ed of her love, for it cannot bring me 
happiness if it shuts me away from her 
heart.”’ 

The young man was indeed in a singular 
position. While he feared that Bertha 
would regard him as a very hasty fortune- 
hunter if he declared his passion at once, 
he also feared that if he waited until the 
whole truth was known, she would turn 
from him with horror as the cause of her 
brother's ruin. He still believed that Ku- 
gene was equally guilty with the attorney 
in the attempt upon his life, and did not 
doubt that, when the whole matter came 
out, both would be dragged to prison to- 
gether. 

He tried to think of a way by which Eu- 
gene might be saved from trial on the 
charge of attempted murder, but could find 
none without making up his mind to leave 
the whole story of the assault entirely out 
of the case. Eugene had left the attorney's 
room on that night just as Roland had en- 
tered it, and the young man regarded the 
fact as very significant, and as strong evi- 
dence against him. 

When he reached his friend’s house he 
was still undecided. Resolving to leave 
the matter to be controlled entirely by fu- 
ture eveuts, he made his presence at the 
door knowa bya low knock, and was at 
once admitted ty Grover, who looked flur- 
ried and excited. 

“You will find a light burning in your 
room,” he whispered. “Go up staiis as 
quietly as you can, for Kugene and Mr. 
Gray are in the sitting-room. You will 
find the doctor up stairs if you should need 
any help.” 

Saying this Grover returned to the sit- 
ting-room and Roland hastened up stairs. 

“To return to whut I was saying,” said 
Gray, as Grover re-entered the room, “this 
young man advanced amost singular claim 
to the property, and left my room in a 
great rage. It is my opinion that the fall 

which resulted in nis death was caused not 
by a misstep, but by a fit produced by his 
excessive excitement.” 

“And you don’t know who the man real- 
ly was ?’’ asked Eugene, 

“That is the strangest part of it all,’’ 
replied the attorney, “I never heard of him 
before.” 

“Well,” said Eugene, “this is my first 
knowledge of a second claimant. I wish 
the poor fellow had lived. He might have 
been the true heir after all.” 

“And if he was—’’ began the attorney, 
but Eugene interrupted him. 

“That would have ended the matter so 
far as Lam concerned. I should have with- 
drawn my claim at once.” 

“Even if a decision in your favor could 
have been procured ?” 

“That would have made no difference 
when the right of the case was considered, 
and I should most assuredly have done so,” 
was the firm and manly reply. 

“Well, well,” said the attorney, “that is 
neither here nor there now. The matter 
was settled in a strange way, and it is not 
necessary to talk of what might have hap- 
pened.” 

“But I don’t feel quite easy about the 
matter,” said Eugene. 

“You have nothing to fear, sir.” 

“I didn’t mean that. I meant that I am 
not so sure of my right to the property as 
I was before.” 

Gray laughed. 

“Never mind that,” he said, ‘you should 
not question such good fortune.” 

“Who was that person you was talking 
with in the hall just now?” asked Eugene 
of his friendas soon as the attorney had 
taken his departure. 

Grover colored deevly before replying, 
and Eugene noticed it. 

“{t was @ man who came on business 
and went away again,” Grover finally 
said. 

Eugene was certain that he had heard 
some one pass up stairs, but, for fear of of- 
fending his friend, he said nothing more 
abuut it, and soon went home. 

Grover, impatient to know if Roland had 
overheard any of the above conversation, 
hastened up stairs and was glad to find 
him interested in a quiet talk with the 
doctor, 
















CHAPTER XVIL 
THE FORGED LETTER, 
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As the attorney passed the stairway lead- 
ing to his office on his way to the hotel, 
he saw Ames standing there waiting for 


im. 

“Well,” he said, stopping at his side, 
“have you anything new ? Have you seen 
your wife ?” 

“Come up stairs” said the other, hoarse- 
ly. “I want ter see yer.” 

Gray led the way into the front office, 
and, after closing the shutters, produced a 


“Now what is it?” he demanded angrily, 
for he saw by the man’s face that he had 
beendrinking heavily, “Can’t you speak ?” 
he continuea, shaking him roughly by the 
shoulder. ‘‘ifave you gone mad ?” 

“P’raps I be mad,” said Ames, with a 
shudder, “but I’ve got sense enough left to 
keep ont of this cussed business for good. 
A man don't want to see such a sight as 
that but once. 

“Such a sight as what?” demanded 
Gray. “What infernal visions has your 
drunken brain been conjuring up now ?”” 

“I didn’t conger up nothin’,” was the 
dogged reply. “If seen the man’s ghost 
what was killed in that room as plain as I 
gee you now.” 

“And where did you sce this wonderful 
ghost?” asked the attorney, nervously. 

“in the secret passage. It was darker’n 
@ pocket there, an’ ail at once [ heard 
groans, an’ a light sprang up, an’ [ seen it 
by that; with a bloody cut iv its head an’ 
one hand raised like 1t was goin’ to strike 
out-at me.” 

“And you, like a coward, ran away, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“No, | didn’t,” replied Ames, “f couldn't 
move. I just tuubied down ali of a 
heap aa 

“And gave up the attempt to see the 
housekeeper?” askel tie attoruey, in a 


e. 

“No; when I come lo i went up to the 
door ’cause yer see it was newer out of the 
infernal hole that way, an’ the door was 
fastened. Sol couldn't git into the house 
ta all.” 

The attorney sprang to his feet and 
walked nervously up and down the floor. 

“I didn’t think you was such a fool, 
Ames,” he finally suid. “You went there 
drunk, I suppose, and had a fit of the de- 
lirium tremens in the passage.” 

“But, mister, there ain’t another chap in 
this town as knows how ter fasten that door 
from the inside.” 

“Then, as a consequence, the ghost must 
have done it,” said Gray, with a forced 
laugh. “Now tell me the truth,” he con- 
tinued, “wasn’t you drunk when you went 
there ?” 

“Not exactly, but I had been takin’ a nip 
or two for the good of my heaith, but that 

‘braced me up rather.” 

Seeing how confident the man was that 
he had really seen something in the 
sage, Gray began to consider the matter in 
a serious light, After all, he had no_posi- 
tive proof that the blow he had dealt Rol- 
and was a fatal one. There had been no 
medical examination of the body, and its 
sudden disappearance, the mystery which 
still enveloped that disappearance, and the 
fact that the young men’s most intimate 
friends appeared the least curious about 
bis fate, were points which Gray’s active 
mind was not long in summing up. Be- 
sides, no one but Kuland—or young Gordon, 
as Gray still called him—knew of the se- 
eret pissage and the means by which 
it couid be closed from the interior of the 
house 

He could draw but one inference from 
these facts. 

“If you saw anything in that passage,” 
he said, turning excitedly to his compan- 
ion, “it was not Hugh Gerdon’s ghost, but 
Hugh Gordon himself, alive and well, and 
as full of mischiet and the devil generally 
as ever.” 

“L never thought of that,” said Ames. 

“You don’t tuink of anything,” said 
Gray, “and never will until you let whiskey 
alone. Jf you had your senses about 
you Hugh Gordon would never have trou- 
bled us again.” 

“Curse him! curse him!” ejaculated 
Ames, pounding the table excitedly with 
his clenched fist, “when I meet him again 
it will be the end of him.” 

“You might make it an object to meet 
him,” suggested Gray, cautiously feeling 
his way. 

“Suppose I did—what then?” exclaimed 
the villain,a greedy glitter creeping into 
hia eyes. 

“It would be worth ten thousand dollars 
to you,” said the attorney coolly. 

Ames started. 

“Will yer stick ter that?” he demanded. 

“Yes, yes,” was the hasty reply. “Why 
do youdoubt me? Have | ever deceived 
you ?" 

“Then his game is up,” cried Ames, 
excitedly. “But [ must have one thousand 
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Mr. O’Lea 
is in town, an 
induce him to pteside at the 
explosion.—N. ¥, Dispatch, 





, the Chicago pedestrian 
an effort is being made to 
Heit Gate 
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| PHE LION TAMER’S RESCUER, 

Midget belongedto Herr Driesbach, the 
celebrated lion tamer. If other small 
dogs weighed a pound, Midget weighed 
nothing at all. He wasa lock of hair 
with two bulging eyes, anda head much 
the biggest part of him. 

Driesbach had shirts made with an 
extra large buttonhole in the bosom, 
and through this he dragged Midget’s 
head toact as a button, while the tiny 
body remained behind, suspended from 
around his neck in a bag. This tiny beast 
made the prettiest little breastpin in the 
world, 


Midget performed with his master, sit- 
ting uponthe head of aroyal Bengal tiger, 
and perching in the very jaws of a yawn- 
ing lion. Driesbach was performing in 
Maine a great many years ago, having 
inacagea hoary old sinner of a panther, 
in whom he placed no confidence what- 
ever. In dealing with this animal he 
was never accompanied by Midget. Af- 
ter leaving the compartment of the lions 
the dog was tossed outside toan at- 
tendant. 


Drieshach on this day whipped, fon- 
died and slashedaround in the maincage, 
fed the forest monarchs, fired off his 
pistols, threw Midget into the arms of an 
assistant, clanged open the door of the 
panther’s cage, and lashing the sulky, 
crouching beast, seemed for a moment 
to be master of the situation. But only 
for a moment. The treacherous crea- 
ture, after a fewseconds of the ordinary 
routine, turned like lightning on the 
momentary exposureof the tamer’s back, 
and the frightene4 ““litade crushen 
away as they beheld the stalwart mad 
sink beneath the beast’s weight, and the 
crimson blood pour down the silk- 
enclosed shoulders of the unfortunate 
tamer. 


The attendants rushed for their iron 
bars, but Midget, released by the keeper 
dashed up the steps through the lion's 
cage, between the separating bars into 
the panther’s apartment and took such a 
bite at the creature's neck that, relin- 
quishing his hold on Driesbach for the 
purpose of attending to the audacious 
pup, the wounded hero was onhis feet in 
a twinkling, through the dividing door 
and out overthe astonished lions, ‘while 
Midget, having done at once his worst 
and best, plunged between the bars and 
landed unhurt beside his grateful mas- 
ter, 

Driesbach always maintained that the 
small rescuer saved his life, as he was 
wholly unprepared ard only from the 
diversion created by the pigmy’s attack, 
would have been beyond helpina mo- 
ment more. 





“Sambo,” says Pat, “give usa song.” 
“I can’t sing, Massa,” replies Sambo. 
“Can't sing, is it?” responds Pat; “thin 
whatis your leg stack in the middle of 
| your fut fur, like a bird, if you can't 
sing ?”’—Exchange. 


Tired Nature will have to restore her- 
self the best way she can for a few days. 
Mr. Schleep has just been severely in- 
jured bythe —— of a cider-bottle 
in St. Louis—Louwisville Courier Jowr- 
nal, 


A laborer employed in breaking stone 
onaroadside in England, and having a 
shade over one eye as a preventative, 
was thus accosted by a companion: “I 
say, Tummy, hast ’e lost an eye?” 
“Why,” replied the other, “hast ’e found 
one ?” 


George Francis Train gives notice that 
he is developing an unusual quantity of 
will power. Mrs, ‘Train must have start- 
ed on a voyage around the world.— 
Brooklyn Argus. 


“Are these eggs poached ?” inquired a 
eustomer of a colored restaurant keeper, 
at an Alabama station. 

“Yes, sah,” replied Sambo. “Dey is— 
| dat is, de chickens wat laid’em war.” 





“This, ladies,” said a Centennial show- 
| man in the Zoological Department, this is 
| the wild dack; a fowl of well-known 
| migratious habits.” “Migratious, lets 
| have a look at him,” screamed an old 
: lady inthe back part of the crowd, 





HORRORS OF THE SHAMPOO IN 
JAPAN, = 


A tired friend, who had walked far 
sent his Japanese servant to fetch a cele, 
brated operator. Two old women came, 
One practitioner took the patient, the 
other, unasked, took me. Both were 
wrinkled, plain headed, brown female 
persons, with carefully blackened teeth 
and shaved eyebrows, to prove their en- 
tire respectability. I saw my prostrate 
comrade on the flat of his back, and this 
terrible old black-toothed being clawing 
his throat and the place waere his heart 
ought to be and his dinner was, I tried 
to sketch them, when my own left leg 
was grasped and down I went beside my 
friend. Up one leg and down the other, 
up arms and down, traveled the talons 
of that terrible old anatomical witch 
with all the skill of a surgeon bent on 
vivisection. Every muscle seemed to be 
familiar to her fingers as strings to a 
harper. Each in turn was pulled and 
rolled and stretched and replaced exact- 
ly where it ought to go. The kneepan 
was rolled about and eased; the soles of 
the feet were slapped and the ankles ar- 
ranged. Every bit of the body that 
would have suffered from hard work 
was treated with the skill of a dress- 
maker folding ¢rumpled clothes. ‘“Ari- 
gato,” said I, when properly smoothed 
out. “Thank you,” “Arigato,” said my 
comrade, who was a private secretary in 
the Gladstone Ministry; and then we 
presented coins in paper to the opera- 
tors and compared notes. “Do you like 
it?’ “Well, not much.” “How do you 
feel after it?” “Much asI felt before.” 
“So dol.” Some thirty and odd years 
ago I was tired and dusty, and took a 
Turkish bath at Napoli di Romagna, in 
sunny Greece. Avery muscularold Greek 
sbampooed me, andI never shall forget 
him. I can see him now in a haze of 
steam. He cracked every joint in my 
body. The last thing he did was to 
cross my arms on my chest, kneel on 
them, put a hand under my back and 
give a sudden wrench, which made 
something about my _ shoulder-blades 
crack like a whip. Since then I have 
read the Water Poet’s description of 
breaking a man on the wheel. The 
Japanese proceeding is the least unpleas- 
ant of these three; but I dou’t seem to 
eare much about being shampooed again, 
—Campbeli’s Travels. 


_—_—— 
Lightning struck a Pennsylvania oil 


welland increased the flow of oil from 10 
to 80 barrels a day. 





SA ewer _—— 


Dave—“Can ye gie’s a pipe, John?” 
John: “Ou aye” (hands him one almost 
empty). Davie: “Hae ye ony tobacca?” 
John: “Yes, yes, lad; I can gie that tae,” 
(hands hima “fill’), Dave (after filling) : 
“Hae ye a match, John?’ John (to 
third person standing by): “Guidness 
he has naething but the jaws !” 


Two men were angrily disputing in 
front of the post-office yesterday. One 
said—*You’re a blear-eyed, beer-beguz- 
zied Dutchman!” ‘The other said— 
“Vell, by shorge, you vas nottings, you 
vas atam pig nottings, shoost like a— 
shoost like a—a—pig crow-scare, by 
shorge, mid oud any  shtuflin.”— Lowell 
Journal. 


“Cuba wants to borrow forty millions of 
dollars.” We have only thirty-nine mil- 
lions in cash, and we don't want to mort- 
gage our printing-office to make up the 
baianee, hence Cuba will have to seek 
relief from some other source.—Reyanolds 
Herald. 


A young girlof Chrystie street was so 

rrified on reading of a man’s dying 
from the eifect of being bitten by another 
man, that she immediately bad ber left 
ear cauterized, and her “feller” quit call- 
ing in a week, saying he saw ro funin 
courting an iceberg.—N. Y. Dispateh. 


A young gentleman who moves in the 
best society of San Antonio, said the 
other evening to a young lady, “The 
foliage is much more exuberant this 
year than usual.” “Yes,” she answered 
thoughtfully, “all them imported fruits 
is cheaper than they used to was,” 
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ARIZONA, 

In years longgone by, Arizona evidente 
ly was peopled by a large and industri- 
ous population. This is most conclu- 
sively shown by the vast and extensive 
ruins which yetremain. Ruins of cities 
covering extensive plains, now desolate 
and peopled only by the lizard andsnake, 
remains of ditches and artificial water 
courses still exist, showing that large 
areas of land were cultivated by these 
ancient people, who had evidently at- 
tained a high degree of civilization. 
They were, as all the aborigines of Ari- 
zona now are, worshippers of the God of 
Day—the sun. The geology of Arizona 
is one of the most wonderful features. 
Indeed, almost every formation known to 
geologists exists in various parts of the 
Territory,and there are also many curi- 
ous freaks of nature unknown to other 
parts of the globe. But the greatest 
wonder of all the mighty wonders of the 
Pacific slope is the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado, the crowning wonder of the 
world, before which Niagara 
drops to insignificance and even Yosem- 
ite pales. For over 300 miles the Rio 
Colorado cuts its way through the rock, 
leaving the walls rising in many places 
toa perpendicular height of over 5,000 
feet. Down, down, through the many 
formations capped with lava, it has cut 
its silent way during the ages, laying 
open to the awe-stricken geologist the 
inmost secrets of his science, show- 
ing him, as it is shown nowhere else in 
the world, in one mighty volume, exam- 
ples of the most interesting periods and 
groups, making clear things before un- 
certain and changing scientific theories 
into established facts. 
fauna of Arizona are different in many 
respects from those of the rest of the 
world, different even from lands with- 
in our own borders. The cereus gigan- 
teus here reaches a size that is wonder- 
derful, often rising like a fluted column 
fifty and even sixty feet high. The agava 
Americana, yucca brevifolia and liguum 
vite are by no means rare. Deer and 
antelope are plenty, while inthe wooded 
portions the wild turkey, bear and pan- 
therabound. Among reptiles the horned 
rattlesnake and heloderma are peculiar, 
while centipedes, scorpions and taran- 
tulas are plenty, and the variety of 
lizards is legion. But the main depend- 
ence of Arizona must beinthe vast, but 
as yet undeveloped, mineral lands which 
lie within her border. The moun- 
tains are one mighty network of gold 
and silver bearing ledges, and what little 
has been done toward the working of 
these has astonished all connected with 
the country. 





The Turkish army now equipped and 
in the field numbers 300,000 men, 
—_—_—_—_—_————— 


The late Sultan of Turkey had 21 pal. 
acesin which 409 porters and watchmen 
wera employed at an annual cost of $71, 
600, The Sultan's cuisine was particu. 
larly expensve. The fuel alone cost $133, 
000 a year, and $80,000 worth of sugar 
was used annually, while 10,000 sheep 
and goats were consumed. In the kitch- 
en 359 servants were employed, and in 
the whole establishment a total of 6,505 
rervants and parasites were fed. In the 
imperial treasure chamber were many 
costly jewels from which necklaces and 
bracelets were made for the favorites of 
Abdul Aziz. 





Transfer of beauty by simple vaccina- 
tion is the newest trick in France. The 
following advertisement recently appear- 
ed in « Paris paper:—‘* Madame X,. X., 
permits herself tosaythatshe hasthe skin 
white to pearl, full health, the cheek of 
roses, face of sweet expression, blue eyes 
black hair, figure ecqnette; therefore is 
fullof health. She will be vaccinated next 
Tuesday, and inas short atime as possi- 
ble the lymph of herarm will be ready 
for the vaccination of anybody desiring to 
possess allthese mentioned charms. For 
terms, apply, etc. 


The flora and . 
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° Bity ax ® . Bip. |Aek D 
Railroad Bonds, |—— Railroad Bonds. |— 
Ottawa, Oswego& Fox R. m 8s, 1890, 2 Jas ee | eo | South Sito, Ve. 1 pfd 8s..... 1884-90, Jad} 76 “ 
Pacific of Missoun 1 - 68,g..2.0.1888, F. 9 9s ty ee 1884-90, &J] +: *. 
do 2m eevee o 189), Me S4h} 55 me Central (N.Y ) 1m 7s, 1899, F&A.| 76%] 77% 
do Caronde’ set Bi mn ésg 193," A «O| .«. ‘0 | Southern Minnesota 1 m 8s.... .1878-88. J&J} 55 oo 
Paducah and Memphis | m 7s, g, 1902, FAA) «+ : Southern Pacitic, Cal., | m 6s; 9a} .. 
Painsville and Jy no 1 m 7s,g, 1902,MKN)| ss ° Southwestern (Ga.) F. D. can, 7 i] ee 
— RR. Ist m 7s yo, eeeeeee I875, AKO] 100 : Seriagteld and Hi. S’p lm om g. 1899, F&A 20 ee 
Gen mM 3.600. 1397, A&O} 100 $ Steubeny’e and Ind. 1 m 6s....1884, various} 50 83 
a — Denville 1M 78...eccceeeeess1W3) oe : St. Jo. and Council BI’. 1m 1s, 1802, M&S] ee oo 
Paris aud Decatur 1 m 7s, g. +1892, J&J| oe : | St. Jos. and Den. oe 8 °..1 m Ssg, 99, FKAL 5 . 
Paterson Newark and NY 1m T8ccsssceses| #2 : do W.biw Ss, 1900, F&A 3 oo 
Pekin, Lincola ond Dect’r 1 m 7s, 1900, FA) $5 | 3 | St. Conte, Alton and T. H. 'm 7s, iss, J&J| 10% +. 
Peninsula, Mich. C & N W, 1 73, 1898, M&S) 103 | do 2 TM 78,+40++-1804, FRA] 80 91 
Penaryivania i m 6s... «1880, 3&3] 1044) oe do 2 income ne M&N,| 70 +. 
Meccece ry AKO} 1 5%] 2. | St. tat and rem M’tain 1m "92, F&A) Wed] 101 
> Gen. m . 9.0,5K3) 10) | oe 2 m 7s* g,'97, M&> a7 
do 1m Reg, 1910, Ak0| 107 | :. [St L., and 8 Eastern con. m 78, gi86,F&A] 7 | IC 
Pennsylv. and Delaware 1 ! kJ.| 93 | 97 do o 1m cons. 73, g,192, M&h} 35 | 50 
do and New York 1 m 7s, 1496,J&D| 109- | .. | St. Louis, Jackson & Chi 1 m 78, 18H, A&O | 10 - 
Penobscot and re b. m 6s, 1885, = oo : St. L., Kan. City and N’rn , m 78, 185,343) ee 
do dc ™....1805, A& o : St. L., Vand slia ond T. H. 1 m 7s, 1897, 3&0} % 
Peoria and Bureau Val) ’ m 8s, 1893, iY oe | 3 St. Paul and Pacific 1 m 7s, g, soos -1892, J&I] £6 o 
Peoria and Hannibal 1 m &s..... . 1878, J&J, +. | 3 Sullivan and Erie 1m 7 1886, M& bd 
Poona, Pekin and Jack’ ville Im 7s. "94.5&) 70 8) |Sunbury and Erie] m 7s,. +1877, A&C} 100 +: 
6 Sunbury and Lewiston 1 m . 1990, ARC] +e 30 
é 32 spen. Bride and Krie Junc, | m 73... se ad 7 
eo o. ama Bing’ton and N. Y. 1 m 7s, 1877, AAC | ee oe 
E m 7s, 1379, J&3| «. | 98 | Terre ante and Ind. 1 m 7%, 1879-94, A8C| M2 | oe 
Philadelphia and Ene 1 m 6s «1881, M&t t o Texas and lacific LG. | m 78..., 1912, J&o}| 2° 2) 
da do 2m 7s... ++ | Toledo and St. L. Air Line 1 w 7s g,°03F&A] ++ o 
Phlintgiyton -_ Seaman -- | Lol, Canada 8. & Detroit 1 m 7s, g, 1906 J&I 3t bs 
3 112) | Tol, Logans. and Bur. 1 m 7s, 1884, F&a| (0 ee 
. = 77 | Tol., eor. and War 1m E.D: 7s, 1894, J&P] 8! | os 
do do do de 1 m W.D, 73,..1896, FAA} tO] 90 
do Se 108 do do 2m W.D. 7s, 1886, ARO | «+ +4 
do do New Co oe) do _ cor 8. mM 75,.0001910. MAM + 35 
Phil., Wilm’n and Baltim’ € 68.006 oo, 1 Wab'a and W'rn im! 7s, 189, Fea “7 
Pitts. Cin.and St. Louis 1 w 7. ...1980, F 3 do ‘eo M78. -e0e0001878, MEN) 06 69 
Pittabes 8 and Copastipeitte i m 7s, are 103 4} 10. do do equip. 1883, 
do 2m 1902 M. ' os de do cone. m ys ior, FMA&N 
Pitts. i. W. and Chi. 1m te. 122 @& do 1 
do Aik | froy and Boston I m 7 
4 do 3m 7s, .- de 2 mis 
Pitts., Virg. and Char’ton 1 > 2 a do 3m 7s. 
Port Ifuron and L. Mich I m 7s, z "99, "Man 15 23° | Troy, Salem and Rutt 
Portland and Kennebec con m fis, 95 ,AKO] oe «+ | Union and Logansport | m7 
Portiand and Ogde’g 1m 6s, 900,J&} os 70 | Uniwn Pacific 1 m 6s, g,.. 
do do Vt. div. 1m 6 $91,M&N) 65 er) do Land Grant 7 
Port Koyal 1 m 78, g..0. +» M&N| 76 . do Income 10s, 
Potsdam and Watertown 1 1874, J&]) oe oe do Sink. F. 8s, 
Quincy and Toledo | m 7s 890, M b> 65 | Union Pacific S’n B. 1m 
Quincy and Warsaw 1 m +1890. J&J) oe «+ | Utica and Black River 1 m 
Quincy and Palmyra | m 8s 892, F&A - 50 | Utica, Ithaca and El. } m. 7s, g,...1902, J&d) ++ * 
Reading and Columbia | m 7s....1882, M&™| os es | Vermont and Canada new m $s. wéccoail 22 ct) 
Rensselaer and Saratoga I mm 7s, °0 87, Jaa 7 .» | Vermont and Mass RR. 1 m 6s..2.1882, J&J| 100 =n 
Richin’d and Danv’le con. ta 6s, ’75-90, ae! 699] 70% | Vermont Central 1 m 7s 1 M&N| 10 13 
kach. Fred. and Potomae 1 m 6s a o = 2 m 7s... 7 3 
do m 7s ory or equip 83..... ee o 
Rich d and Pr burg m - ee =| Vicks. _o Meridinn 1 > end T8-002'90, J&J| ++ 
do Banssorensroone do end 78..e0++00.'00, J&I| oe o- 
Rich." York River and Chesapeake ..2 m 8s} «- +» | Vineland, N . 1M 78.c0.00 1980, A&O| «se ee 
Rockf d. R. J. and St. L’s Lu. Teg. 1918 F&A) 10 14 | Virginia and Tenn. m 6s.........1884, J&J) OTA] 65d 
Kome, Wat’n and O’b’g 8. F. 78,...1891 AKU, «s 89 dc do 4th m 8s......1900, M&S) 66 or 
Rovduut and Oswego 1 m beans — J&S| Ww 30 | Warren RR, | Mm 78....cccccccceeceeesl875, 93 ee 
Rutland 1 m 88... scosreceee 2, MAN) os ee do TM TSccccccccccccreccseesl WW, W th) 
do equirment 8s...... ie ot M& oe pate Warren aod Franklin 1 m 7s naan F&a 80 t4 
do equipment 7s.... 1880, M&N} .. | 70 | Watert’n and Rome 1 m 7s,......1889, M&S 92 o 
Sacramento Valley 1 min soenendl ee | Weste’r and Phil cons m 78......-.’91, A&O, 108 a) 
s.sigee hina E and St. m 83, 1892. MKS] 3. ee | West’n Alabama 1 m 83s,..... 88,A&Q0 8h oe 
Sand "d and S'la i, eg o4 97 do cons g’d m 83,064. +90, A&O, BI .- 
Saratoga — Whitehall 1 » 754,..1886, M 100 e- | West’n Maryland end 1 m 6s. o+-'90, J&d}] 104 | 16 
ton | m 7s, 1889, re ee 45 do usend | m 6s,.......'90, J&J} 90 "2 
Behenectady ead Susq. 1 m 78, feces veecerel oe ee de end 2m Mbisthiiced "90,3&9} 95 | lvl 
Scioto and Hocki’g Val’y 1 m 7s, 1896, MAN} 88 92 | West’n N Carolina E D1 m 8s......’90, J&J] +e o- 
Seaboard and Roanoke | m 7s.....1881, F&A] .. o West’n Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6s, g.....++2+.3&d] 10: ee 
Selma and Gulf end 1 m 8s, 1890, A&%,.....] oe ee Western Fennsyivania RR. en a A& i 80 
Selma, Marion and Mem. 1 m 8s..1489, M&S... oo do P. bl hig te: e 
Selma, Rome and Dalton 1 m 7s....’87,A&0} -- 25 | Western Union ‘ = Mh dikde ke * y J] 101», | 12 
Shamo. V’ley aud lotts’le | m 78, 1901, J&J} 101 West Jersey KR. debenture 6s... 1883, ue 8) - 
Shebere. and Fon-du-lac 1 m 7s, 1884, J&L] 913g] 91 do M O8.cccecreces seen | J&I.) 100K] op 
Shore line, Conn., 1 m 7s, 1880, M&S......] 100 oe «297, AKO} 106 eo 
Sioux City and St. "Pau: Tm 88.ce.+00.M&N] «. 85 . J&I| 53 60 
Smithtown and Port Jederson 1 m....ceees] os 1 y on +1884, 3&3) 45 50 
Sodus Poiot and Southern. nogdnns oe ee a and Rea ling 1 m 7s, 1900, AKO} .. 43 
South and North Alabama e 1 ° = 90, Tk) 65 70 do 2m 78-00-1902, J&J) .. 6 
South Carolina | m 6s.......... 1882-83, J&J] oe o. Wilmir ‘ton and Weldon 8S F 7sg, 1806, J&J| 100 | 101y 
South Georgia and Florida 1 = 78,88, J&J] 98 +0) «=| W. Char. and Ruth’ford end 1 m 8s, ’S7,JS&J] oe eo 
South Pacitic L. G. 1m 6s: 6, g...1885, J&I] oe 69 do do unenl I m 8s, "87, I&I] oe 
South Side (L. 1.) 1 m 78....+000-.1887, M&S} & ee W. Col and Augusta 1 m Tse0001900,” J&D| 3) 40 
Go BB. SR Thee pc ccccqecepaccseege 7 +0 Winona ard St, Peters 1 m 7s,.... .02.-3K&I] «. 90 
do 1 m extension 7s, 1392, MA&S..... 25 0) do 2M 78.000, cooeee-M&N| 70 7) 
Wiscons.n Central 1 m Tseeceseee.1901. J&J' 15 oy 
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ORD, Conn. 
Bank dw -&s. 3 = 
F 3,8 State, Wnty end Raljroad > g 
| > ele nds. + m7 
Namus or Sucvuairt sr. & é £ a : 
4S 2| : Ses 
oO — cS 
—_ oe 1@ ectiow State sevccreoes{ oe 0 
First Natwoual Bank....sseee-/§l, 000,000) gL0b}i77 4 [2.0 ~~ . hee “y (untaxabi ae “ 4 
Third seesetees eeeees! 750,000) 106/16 |105 Harvlord City Bonde (Water). oe (C4 | 06 
Fif.b National. ....+0--++. $00,000) 10% we 202 | Hartford City Bonds (R. R.).. a .. [led [105 
Noth Western National......| 290,000) 100/60 | .. | itcruiord City Bonds (Park).....00..( 2. |.04 [U6 
Un.on National . — s0-++....| 1,000,000) 100/120 [126 | i irtford City y ~~ ‘escapee unias | 3. TED dy tna 
National Bank of Commerce...| 250,000] 100] 74 | a. | inartiord Town Bo cub iiipate eo [too |e 
cae noeee ts’ National.....-....| 500,000) 100/28. | .. i bed t Towa Bonta, uatarabie.--- ee {tO Janz 
ational POO e eee OOO RH ewe. eeee oe 7 vidence ye. 
Commercial . Ansoe-. soos jeans io ss IT } ee lcut Western mR Bonds . 7 - os . ~ 
n:00 Stock hoo ee jweseccse oo 
MF hant’s Sav. Loanand 000} 100|157 | 2 Vally Hi Bonds "= 
Sta e Savings I tion... . s+ | ee | oe Bank Stocks. 
hildernian Banking sees 2 | ee ° 
Prairie State Loan and Trust . sees a,» ee | Hartford National..........seeseeees/ 100 ,160 (162 
Navional @ank of Iilimois...... 000; 100/112 [114 | Phoonix National. .. ....... secessee.| 100 [188 | 1S¥ 
German National .....+++ 600 000) l0u) ., | 120 | Farmers’ anJ Mechanics’ National...) 160 |128 |1s0 
Gorman Savingseccessesseesss| 200,000 160 ) apn — seeerccctoeceses. ee) 50 | 60 | 55 
7 Corn — Nauonal Bank. sonore 100/275 | .. | one ‘OO 120 122 
4 me National....scceses-ees 250,000) 100 95 ity, National. 4 400 {108 /106 
‘ C ntral National ...ss.+. «- 200, 100} 75 | 5d | Coarter Oak National... 190 j128 [130 
4 F deiity Sav. Ban’ & Bafe Dep.| .... re Pr 3 Amarin National..... 60 | 68 , 7 
; International Bata....s.s0e0-)  .... $ ¢ | Moreantile National... 100 jizd [127 
Gerwania Bank...... saee : : wo (125 [18 
ion Trust........ ecco H H 100 «6125 4197 
Chisago Savings, ins. ‘ATrast.) 1777 $ : 52 | 6S ) 67 
Merch., Farm.&Meoh, ~av, Bk ecee : : 100 (106 |108 
Tralers’ National fank.. «| ccc. |: és bee | | 
q Ui le and Leather o eees 500,00) ., 100 WO 
e Il Trust and Savings Bank. ..| 5¢6,909| .. 
i rag and (oeuty Bonaa, 
Pe Thircee City Ms...cccreee. ge ele 100 85 iW 
; Jook Gounty 7's. Sh: rt d ter.) 2.2. 100 228 3) 
d: do Long ee om ié& 100 |.47 |253 
Lake Vi-w Wa er Loan? s.. pr po 100 [138 [188 
Lincoin Perk Bondsis. .. even fon | SOK}. | BRCM Eee ss cee » 100 [isd us 
cb Park Bonds 78.....<...- ice oo | 08%] National... ss. eccccee o-| 100 [147 [149 
W et Pa k Bonds 78 ..2-.++4.. -« | 90 | 97 | Orient. - worse ereeeeee oe} LOO [127 [120 
City Ra'lew Srests Gilbey 5 wcosdeocbocccces oof 4 | SB Sid 
Youth ar ~agpemanceatn o re: 00 147 e 
= de zene _ . “| "hone +4 [3s - : Life Imsurance Stoel s, 
€ 4 p.c certif.. 75,000 om te cavelets scs.es0ee eae! oe 
Neen 40 as eneeenense | 900,0001100 324 1125 | D-ntinen al. 3 8 = 
Misrellanenrna, MAeeses.sse vee 100 [450 (500 
© lume* & Chisago Dock .... come 2 100 | 94 | 97 
Canmber ot Commerce. ......| 910009/100 | 60 | 72 rire ord Life 100 | 60 | 65 
ba te Lage « Coke ..| 1,90°% 136 [14236 | or ford Accident.....06 06 | 60 | 75 
himag G.s.o. 14 p.c. Bonds.) | £00) .. jl? e 
Berth Chtenge Roltng Mills {| 3, 00,0001 5° [3s | .. Rallroad Seceties 
Pallman Palace 5,400,000) e+ | St | Huctford rnd Wethersheld Howa.....; 00 | f 65 
Traders’ Insurance of Chicago. | eae 500, 0.0! | ~~ lie New Yor’, tiew Maven and Hasiivad.| oo li 454 
a 
ry 
_e: 
° » 



















































































Latest Quotations in LON DON, England 


of Anglo-American Mining Stocks. 
























Corrected Weekly. 
NEVADA. Cioriee 
Shares. Paid Quotationr 
SUC | East > an, Prefd.| £2 | al! _ 
40°00 ee nes| ss ia | — 

20, 00% Jeberharat and Aurora..| £10 | all [£5 \0e. 

15\OOUPACIfC.ecse.e+ esse. eee: £7 | all - 

41,600) Richmond. £5 jall |£9 

(0,0¢0l3outh Aurora. oe £5 jall rT 

CALIFORSIA. 

15,000 |Birdseye Creek........ | #4 jall (£1, 
165 000)London and Calitornia..) £2 [all (£ 5s, 
112,500|Sierra Buttes(ordinary).| £2 |all |£1 !s, 

1d 000|Sweetland Creek.......) #4 Jall ‘4 (8, 

CULORADO. 

10,000 |Silver Plume..e.cocsse) £1 |i \..2 
20,000) Terrible... ....... 26 jall ‘£1 ‘s, 
UTA, 

12,060 Camp Fioyd. « f £10 Jal | — 
15,000 | Chicago. £10 |} 27? “> 
50,000 | Emma... £20 |jall | 13s. od. 
30,'-00 | Flagatatt.. - jall | £1 is 
24,000 | Last Chance jall | £ 7s.6d 
15,000 | Mammoth Lope pel. ) rif) \ain - 

5,000 Mountain Ch £10 jall | — 

8,000 | Saturn. ideneaee “| £5 ialt |; - 

£10 jall - \Ss 

10, ‘00 vor Mini ez £10 jall o 





BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a ye exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i:suing trom the skin, the 
hair being es of the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
lid. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye 
Harmless, reliable, inst tment 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes. 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Solé 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 





W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Vintment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of th 
Head, and all Eruptions ¢ the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oi 


for the Mair. The best [air Oil in use. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Deatifrice  {s, beautt; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchela’s New Cuosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, o 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists, 
Ask “or them, 


pS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Ms Lovutse CHanpitin Movrron, author of 
* Be me Stories,’ but Letter koown as the 
brilvant Literary Correspondent **L. C. M..” 


pays this poet tribate t to St. Nicoxas ° 
** Sr. Nicnon:s seems to ne, it not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials running at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
[rowbiidge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since - Uncie ‘Tom's 
Canty,’ and already one ‘au see that the * Eicnr 
Covsins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Svunveyou,' I 
like bim 80 mach ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance, 
* But, after all, the *Ezautr Coverns' and the 
Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests - it 
3 Mra. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
nade a saion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence.’ 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to 87. NicHoLas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. One, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scripyeu’s Monra- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1.00. | ost- 
age prepaid 














For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BookKsELLEts and Postmaster. 


| SCRIBNER & CO. 654 Broadway, N_Y- 


9 ‘fer aay. "Agents wanted. Alt clacees 
$5 to of working peuple of both sexe, yourg 
and old, make more money at work for us, i seis own 
locahitics, during their spare moments, or ai! the time 
than at any thing else. We oller employment that wilt 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. 1 particus 
ad terme, &c., sent free. Send us your aaaiess at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Dow’t look t. work cr 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we otler. 
Q. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 














Latest Quotations of AMERICAN SECURITIES 
in LONDON, England. 
forrected from the Weekly Circular 
McoCULLOCH & CO., Bankers, Lonpon. 
State and City Loans. 
e: I 
ik : : 
*S| Descmipiion o < Inrzagst 3 
in Securities. a Pavyasis. as 
a ia 
* 3 § 
S | J 
ALAUEUB oo + loss; vay & NOV.) o aan 
do ..(Gold)| 1900 Jan. & July. | .. oo 
§ |teuistana .... . | 1907 |May & Nov. | 38 45 
5 |Pennsylva.(Gold)| .... |Feb. & Aug. ° oo 
6 | Cennessee..... ooes Jap. & July. ee pate 
6 Virginia... ..0.. 886 \from Jan., '69.| 20 30 
6 do _..(Fund’@)| 1-8? |from Jan. °72.) 60 62 
5 | dor ton City...0.. 1999 Jan. & July. jis = lod 
5 |Massachusetts....| 188% | April & Uct. | 105 7 
a do +» | WoO4 [Way & Nov, [i's den 
5 do eeee| 1889 Jan. & July. [101 108 
5 do - | 190] do do ji 16 
do aves] USS4 [May & Nov, eo ee 
6 | t. Louis... .....| ISea |May & Nov, [106% LOLX& 
. gia... eeee.| BES |ram. & July. | 37 
“aitroad (Dollar) Bonds, 
A. &G.W istmor 1962 Jar. &@Juy. ., ~~ 
7 |Alabama & Cha’- | 
7 | tanecgn.(Gold ; 1889] do do ,. i 
Balk & Potomac, | i | 
? Maw Lane Ist j 
8 Mort. Gold 8’n; 
B'ds gua’t’d by 
Penn, & Nor’ 
Ce.tral K.R . | Ibi | april & Oot, | +7 99 
do (Tunnel) do.) Wil | an. & July. | 65 97 
7 |Cen of N.JCon M} isyy |J.4J.& A, 0.) 62 ¥3 
vent. Ba .(Gold)| 896 JJan. &@Juy. | OK 10,4 
hic. ~ lton lst 
6 do do ve eo 
: ay & Nov. | 35 45 
4 do «to | 35 9 45 
7 lo . o 
1 warch & Sept. | .. oe 
‘ do do or 
7 april & Oct. eo oe 
: June & Dec. | .. o. 
H rand Rapidy & ' 
Indiana ist M. ’ 
uar., by Fitts. 
kt. Wayne..| 1889 Jan. & July. | v2 93 
7 Jineois Cenial..| 1876 |April& Get, | ,, poe 
7 |Marietta & Cin. 
(Ex. 48, per $)..| 1891 |Feb. & Aug. | 9) 101 
7 |wo., Kans.& Tea) (901 |Feb. & Aug. | :1 53 
3S | Michigan Cen. ls 
d ort.'on.S. +.) le82 |April & Oct. | «. 
7 | wich. 80 & Nor. 
Ind Mort. 8.2.) 1855 ap & > ee ee 
» | vew York Cent | 1833 oon on 
7 d 1876 vib. & Aug. ui. ak 
6 ennsylva. let M.| i580 jJan. & July. | 33 vi 
Qn 1875 wd a 
6 do Gen. Mort.) i9lt Jan. &@ July. 89 9 
7 |vite, Fe. W. & 
7 | Chace. ist siort..| Uf sos.ee =| 98 100 
7 a Qnd * ..} ge] ole. i = 
6 | do tra “* lvl? | April & Oct Ty oe 
7 \ mion PacGold)! 1896 |Jan. & July. | 98 93 
do do L’dG’ts 18 |April & vet. | 95 07 
Ratiroad Bonds (Steriing 
A & G.W.Lenne'. 
7 line Rex tai T'st) 1902 Jan. & Jury. | £5 40 
Alleghany Vull’y| :9lu | April & Oct. | oy 10% 
6 alt more & Obie) 1895 | warch & Sept.|ila 1.5 
6 lo. ard Altlone.m,, $0. Janand July |W8% 109% 
6 (C, and Ped, l,m.) 10. “ a 2 
7 ‘testern of Muss | .... $0 & 
6 [trie Consol Mort) 1920 Aarch *« Bent. 73 36 
7 |1il. Cen. Xedem.b| 1875 |upml & Oct. | 42 94 
6 {ILL & St. L. Bridg: 
ist Mortg:ge...| 1900 | do do 17 99 
Leh’b Val.Ucu.o| .... June & Dec. |105 6 
7 \Louisv’e & Nash.) 1902 (Feb, and Aug] 5¢ 86 
6 Memphis & Vio.) 1Y0l June & Dec, 9 wt 
6 Mil. & St. Paul. | 1911 Jan, & July. | 94 96 
7 NJ. Un. R'way 
7 and Canal Deb.| 1894 | March & Sept.|113 Als 
Y¥. & Conada |, 
6 guar, by Dela, 
& LWUdscti.cee-s| coos oseees 101 16 
N.Y¥.Cen. + Uh “ae eccese 2 ik 
6 \\.Centra'con oo} .. seesee $4%  YdH 
6 obama Gen. M..) 1997 |A god & Volt. | L07 loy 
6 +m vy). Gen. M. | 1910 ‘Jan. & July. [ill 112 
6 | «rkiomencon M1920 sfan, & duly, | 90 12 
6 tia, & bri 2M.) USS) f peil & Oct, (td 100 
+ tila. & Reading.| Ils jfune & Dec. | uv? 10; 
6 | do Imp. mert.| 18%5 {April &Oct. |.0 101 
n. Pac. Omatn 
8 ~ Bridge.....c6+. 1f96 April & Oct. | 96 98 
Mailrond Shares, 
Erie $100.....-..] ». (Feb. & Aug. ¥ Pd 12% 
Go Preforre'.. | ...- lo do $1 
tilit @is Coutra’s.| ... -. & July is ) 
id. Cea tose do oe ° 
Neo Yoru Cen...| eee. * & Aug. | 7 99 
v4 & Moasia ppl coee eo 
or wovlvania, oe] cooe | May ‘x ov. 47% th 
P,Fu.W.ac, iia coos |'tuarte ely. és ° 
Phila la & Re.d.g50' .... ‘Jan & July ‘40 4 
Trust Company’s Monde. 
Fr. ott m.t er 
of the Mercan- e ug’ 
tile Trust rust Os.) 18 Aprdaos, %% bie 
at sail ie tore 
Sane Quotations of 
. _ 
TIXAS SECURITIES. 
Reported Weekly by Forster, Luprow & Co.,' 
Bankers, 7 Wall Street. New York, 
and Austin, ‘Texas. | 
State Boncs. EBD Asxkep. 
Texas 63 of 186 2.cc.-+s- cece... ceccrsesses HU 92s 
a, Te, Goll, Frontier defence. . C6 100 
do 7h, d+ (0 years .........cecc<caee 107 100 dy 
dO 108 Of 19 decececec-coceeee seccoseees a] d (10 
do 10s P.ntion .. secccocccooc----seeee WO 104 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY anc and INGRAIN ; 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, 
Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, 
charge. 
2@ Send for Price List. “Gj 


MISFIT CARPETS. | 


also STAIR CARPETS 
OIL CLOTHS, Xc., VeRY CuRaP, at the 


NEW YORK 


CARPETS ear :fully packed) and Jeent} to ars partof the United States free of 


Ji A. BENDALI 














—_ 
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THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 








ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MALL STEAMSITPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 
ALSATIA .osseee... coe Saturday, Sop’. 2, at “P.M. 
ANCHOR! A... sees sees. . Saturday, Sept. 9, at $50 4.M 
CALIFORNIA.... «.-- «+. Yaturday, Sept 16, «0 3 P.M 





Ed 


ETHIUPLA..... ‘Saturday, Sept. 23 at 9A. M. 
New York and London. 
WROPEA cc ccccccscc-coce: Saturday, Sept. 2, at 6A. Ve 
AUSIRALLA .cccnceeree - Satuidar, Sept. 6, at? P.M. 
BLWUEA....ccce © oot bs Uatordny, Fept 2',9t lO A M. 


ANGLIA... ..6..--..00+- Siturdsy, Sept. 36, at Noou, 
Anchor Line piers, 20 and 21, North River, N Y 
NEW YORK 10 GLASGOW, LIVELK POOL, LONDON 
VK LONDON SRY. 

Cabins. $65, to $80, according t» accommodations. 
Excursion tickets cy f.voiwble terms. 
Steerage, 725 currency ; intermediate, $35 curreecy. 


62” Drafts issved for any amount at current rates. 


HENDERSON BROPUERS, Agente, 7 towing Green. 









ae 





7 P. = _ > eo 
wD LINE 
AR Se 
Est auLieaen 840, 
{he Eriti-h and N. A. R, M. Steamships. 
bELWEEN 
LIV FRPOUL. BOSTON, AND NEW YOR X, 
Calling at Cork Marbor. 
Three fe‘lings eve y we2k -From New York very 
Wednesday and Saturday. From bortoa every luesdas. 
Rates of Passage: 


PROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YOuK OR BOSTON, 
By Steams not Car.'ymg Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
ur £18. 
— omen F Car eving Stecrage.--First Class, 15, 17 and 
28 Guineas, ding te accom nodati 
#ROM NSY YORK OX BESTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 un 1 $130 Gold, according to ac- 
jon. 


ii 

Resurn Tickets c« favors ble terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest -arer. 

Bteerage tickets fror, Liverpool and Queenstown and 
all Os nUrope, at Lowest rates. 

Througb Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports cn the Continent and 
or Mediterranean pace 

For Freight and Cabin 

Offce,, 4 howling Green, N. Y. : 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 

ding, N.Y 
> CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland, 
TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 

86 3GUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEP?OOL, aud DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest nares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

This Comp iny takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
600 in gold; on eaca of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gors tue best possible guarantee for safety und avoidance 
of danger at sea 


The most southerly ro ite has always been adopted by 
this Compary to avoid ice and HEADLANDSs, 





poomer. apply at the Company’s 













Tons. Tons. 
4871 CANADA,...0.-c0ce 4276 
5089 GREECE .......000. 4310 
+4340 THE QUEEN.,.....4470 
3678 EN D. . Hl 
- 3347 5 
DENMARK... 374 ERIN 





72 RI + A040 

One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
We ineso~y, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every tnursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 
New York 
Cabin passage to Liverrool......0.sseceeseees $70 and $80 

Prepesd Cabin par sage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tie sets to wiverpoe! and return at lowest rates. 
steerage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Brstol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, 
Autwerp otterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

the Steamships of this line ere fall-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every coaveni for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 

“fo t, with cconomy. 
For “arther particulars avply at the Company’s office, 
¥. W. J. MURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW Yor, 

















THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852) 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Publisned Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CIT\ 
BVAVE DOLLARS PER 4 NNUM im Advanc 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York® 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 





[INSURES AGAINST MARINE ANT 
InLanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





fis Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ai 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
d. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








OFYICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, ©. 


Corner of Cedar Street. 


Y 





NOW YORK, January 20th, 18 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE A 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity wit 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
Outstanding Premiums Jac 1, 
1875... $88,973 19 
$08,217 67 


Tots <mount of Marine Premiums.... 


Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 


$897,190 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
o risks have beon taken upon nuLL 
OF VESSELS. 





_| Premiums mirked off as earned during the 


Period 18 AlLOVE..cseecrcccsescreccserenas 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the sane period....... $701,332 50 
tKeturn Premiuns.,... $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HaS TUE FOLLOWING ASSETE 
Vash in Bank..... + eoccces $09 139 23 


United States and other stocks..-482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest176,250 00 


$819,337 


——-—— 717 656 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivanle....... 56,008 
Subscription Notes in Advance of Premiums 126,646 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Compans, 
estimated at.... ssccee. cece Ceccceccece 72,078 
Total Assets.ce. seccrevcccccccccsooess $1,002,391 


8IX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, ¢ 
their legal representatives, cn anl after TUESDAY, tL 
Ist day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the vear endinp 
December 3ist, 187 , which may be evttled to partic 





pate, certificates for which will be issued on and aidte 
CUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


Thi STEERS: 
THUS. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
GEORGE A, MEYER, 
WALTER I. LEWIs, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
MENKY D. ROLPU, 
JOUN H. CLARK, 
JAMES HM, DUNHAM 
LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P. B 


JORN K. MYERS, 
.B, CLAFLIN, 

G. D. H, GILLESPIE, 
4. 3. BARNES, 

JOUN A, BARTOW, 
CRANCIS MORAN, 


ADAM T. BRUCE, 
,LBERT B. STRANGE, ; 
A AUGUSTUS Low, RUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L, MERCUAN 
LHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY 
THOMAS HALE, TOWSEEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TILOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
| Wit.00e uby Powe tt, Secretary. 








EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION. 











Academv of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
aear the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
san contribute to an education at once 
-olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
snowlelge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastie duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishov Hellmuth Colleges! 
LONDON. Ont., Canada., 


aflavd the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIs- 
MIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
hen, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
rom the Fulls of Niagara, four hours by raul, 

President aud Founder-The Right Rev. I HELL- 
MUTI, D.D., D.C.L,, Lord Bishop of Muron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Urap Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 





. Opt. 
Hellmuth Lacies? College-—Princiva. : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Sxpremner Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all agex for business or 
college. 

Thirty-first year begins September 
13th, 1876. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 

SPEAK IN SEASON! 

fhe next Year begins September 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Laks Forest, Il, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 


~ SELECT BOARDING SCHCOL, 
40PEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 
Fall Term comwences September 9th, 
1876. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 

PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y.: 
For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 

1876. <A full Classical and Commercial 

Vourse, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rav. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
vell-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited, Send for cata. 
iogue,to §=6'T, G. SCH RIVER, A. M, 
s33" Opens on September With, 18" 6. 


nh Archdiocese of New York. 


\J Te Vj N N 
ST. JOINS COLLEGE, 
FOHDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for t 
Classical and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on WEpNEs- 
DAY, SkvzEsaktk G:h, 1876. 

turns: Beard and Tuition, per year, 
$300. 
For furth>r partioulars apply to 





























¥. W. GOCKELN 8, J. President | 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 


Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 
Conductel by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
eated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 

PLISHED and USEFUL members ot society 

In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pup-ls ts limited to one hundred and forty. 
Partor Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartmeats—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Youne Lapigs, whose heakh requires 
special privileces, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 
August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue 


Virginia Female Institut, 
STAUNTON, VA. 

Rev. R. H. Paiturs, A. M., Reetor, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues address toe Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


CotLtEGE Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovERN- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rey. THOMAS C. STRONG, 
D. D., President. 


St. Elizabeth’s Academy 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Under the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity. 
Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for h althfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex I.1t. trains make four sioppings 
daily each way at “St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 
Sr. Josepa’s Preraratory Boarvine 
Scuoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 
For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 
MOTHER SUPBRIOR, 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Recetves a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
rom absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School! 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1876. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Eneuisa, Frencu and Gerr- 
uaN. Superior as a Home School. 

Circulars sent on application. 


























